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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—NorIcE Is 
HEREBY ce! that the President and Council will 
"August 6th, ONE COUSINS AN 

Applicants for the Seaton Annuity, which is of the value of not more 
ters in Oil and Water Colours, 
, in need of aid through unavoidable 
or other causes. 
tion can be obtained Pocy a addressed to the Secretary, Royal Academy 
ey must be filled in and returned on or before 


FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 


ELECT on TUESD. 


than 80., must be deserving Artists, Pain 
Sculptors, A . or Eng 
failure of p' 








of Arts, Piccadilly. 
Saturday, August 3rd. 
By order, 


roceed to 
UITANT. 


Forms of applica- 





EEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





OCTOBER 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1889. 
Conductor—Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Band and Chorus of over 400 Performers. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING.—Berlioz’s ‘ Faust.’ 


ee Madame 











oe Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Watkin Mills, and Mr. Bre 


WEDNESDAY Lh gry —Corder's Cantata pone for the Fes- 
tive ‘The Sword my and Third Act of ‘Tannbiiuser.’ 
ees: —— Vai iss Fillunger, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Piercy, 


ge MORNIN. —Bach's Cantata, ‘ God’s Time is the Best’ 
ee Mass in E flat; Handel’s ‘Acis and Galatea.’ Principals: 
| gh Y — Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. Piercy, and 
. Brereton. 


THURSDAY EVENING.—Creser’s Cantata, ‘ The grin of Freia’ 


T° those who. wish to become TEACHERS in 
RLS’ HIGH SCH 


A FULL COURSE a pov in prac 0c for the Cambridge 
ee Oe Son Sig is offered to Ladies at the MARIA GREY TRAIN- 

TRAINING rs also provided for those who wish to become KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHERS, and preparation for the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER 
LOCAL EXAMINATION. 

SCHOLARSHIPS are offered in all Divisions. 

The COLLEGE YEAR begins SEPTEMBER 17. 

Address Principat, Maria Grey Training College, 5, Fitzroy Street, W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SESSION Loge will begin on 9th OCTOBER. The College 
supplies for persons either sex, above the ordinary school age, the 
means of continuing our studies in Science, on brett History, and 
Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Electrcial, Engineering, Geological, 
and Biological Laboratories are Open Daily. "The fo Ragtuecting Depart- 
ment includes Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineering 
and Surveying; and ‘special arrangements for Practical Werk have been 
made with various ‘sya in aga near Bristol Information with 

regard to the ey y be obtai on app 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at ‘at the College. 


ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical,and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology 
no ceny ‘and Mining Engineering. Facilities are offered in the way of 
Col! ing Worl and special 




















(written for the Festival); Spohr’s ry oe . 
Sound’; Violin Solos, &c. Principals: 
Brereton, and Sefior Sarasate. 

FRIDAY MORNING.— "s ‘Ode on St. Cecilia's Reel = (written for 
the Festival) ; erage tk ‘8 olin Concerto in E minor; 


of 
iss MacIntyre, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 


f ional life. 
CALENDAR, containing fall information, price ls.; by post, ls. 3d. 
For Prospectus and further information apply to 
JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 





's 
Choral Symphony. —— Miss MacIntyre, Miss Fillunger, Miss 
Damian, Mr. Iver Mckay: r. Brereton, and Sefior Sarasate. 

FRIDAY EVENING —Stanford’s ere ‘The Voyage = Maeldune’ 
(First Performance) ; ight’s Dream’ 
Masic, &c. Principals: Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 
Lioyd, and Mr. Barrington F; 

SATURDAY MORNING. sien ‘Requiem’ and Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise.’ Principals: Madame Valleria, Miss Damian, Mr. 
Lioyd, and Mr. Watkin Milis. 

Pe ett pat EVENING.—Ov: peers &e from ‘ Macbeth,’ and ‘ The 

Golden Legend ’ (Sullivan). Princi : Madame Albani, Miss Damian, 





— Albani, 





Mr. Lioyd, Mr. Watkin Mills, and r. Brereton. 
£. s. 2. 
oneal TICKET (admitting to Seven Performances) .. 5 5 0 
INGLE TICKET—Front Seats and Gallery—Morning 1 1 0 
PA tto Evening 015 0 
pe S: cond Seats— Morning 010 6 
” Evening 0 7 6 
» SATURDAY BVENING—First Seats (A) 015 0 
* First Seats(B) 010 6 
” Second Seats 0 7 6 


All these Seats are Numbered and Reserved. 
Applications for Seats (with the amount soe price will be entered and 
altotted as received. Programmes can be had on application. 
All communications to be addressed 


Ald. FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Office, Manicipal Buildings, Leeds. 


O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—AGentleman, 
with very considerable experience and the highest references, 

wishes to obtain an appointment as yng of MSS. = — PRESS, 

or EDITOR of a Litera Learned 

a. Could devote his whole time “and. attention to the work.— 
Address M. A., care of Adams & Francis, 50, Fleet-street, 








ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER and PUB- 


HER, of fourteen years’ London experience, seeks an EN- 
GAGEMENT. eT Organizer and capable of taking entire 
charge of an Office. A knowledge of Newspaper, Magazine, and Book 
Publishing. Could “eee Advertisement business. High-class 
references.—Address F. E., 88, Fortess-road, London, N.W. 


L IBRARIAN and LITERARY ASSISTANT,— 
red, in the neighbourhood of Edmonton, the DAILY 
SERVIC a a GENTLEMAN of liberal education, who must read 
French fluently, be a careful Arithmetician. and a good Correspondent. 
Commencing to 1501.—Fall particulars of previous engage- 
ments (Im confidence) to F. 8. 8., Burr’s Library, Stoke Newington, N. 


T° LITERARY MEN and Others.—Graduate 


with Honours, expert Shorthand Writer, Soaaae Tastes, desires 
SECRETARYSHIP, TUTORSHIP, or similar 














NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE.—Messrs, JAMES and 
LYNCH. 21, Lexam - gardens, Cromwell - road, London, W., 

PB PUPILS for all Civil Service and Army Examinations and 
niversities. 


At the recent Examination six passed out of nine who ba: Up, viz. :— 
re. arks. 





ame. 

! ee «» A. W.W. Last ee o 1,885 
8th oo «- C.A. Bell oe or oo 1,850 
9th ee « AH. Sonne oo oe 1,849 
20th eo «» J. H. Cuming ee ee o 1,70 
Raed ee ee bs N. Delevingne .. 1,699 


° 1,631 

In 1888 3 Me. Connolly was second, and in 1887 Mr. Porter was first in 

this examination. Other successes include :— 
‘ana Begne my 18838. 

Twenty-five passed ; 4th, -. and 156th (Cavalry), 
26th, 40th, dist, 43rd, jon ooath, soth, westh, 75th, 77th, 80:h, 105th, 109th’ 
116th, 123rd, 152nd, and 1souh (Infantry) 4th anh (University), &c 

m 


it li 
ye passed; places taken were 4th, 22nd, 35th, 36th, 45th, 48th, 66th, 
Sth. 


ani 
Militia agen ore 
nty, viz, Ist, 3rd, a 


sagas March, 
Tw 
15th, ‘sth 19th, 22nd, 34th (twice) 40th. 


1859. 
; 2nd, 6th, 7th. _ llth, 
th, Fou 57th, 58th, & 





Work now going on for the to be 
held on the 12th September ‘or the Militla Military Competitive, anc 
— the Eastern Cadets tion to be held on 15th August. 

The Staff of the ectablishment Sabena 47 Tuto 
rosp &c., on app 








G OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENOY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. — —Apply for particulars, Mrs. 
Dossrron, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 





HE GIRTCN GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
GENCY.—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 

Resident and Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), 

Visiting Teachers y Matrons. Schools 

recommended, hedae Aubert’s ne List, post free, 34d. 

166, Regent-street, W. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, one of 1001., 
and five of 50 guineas, of which two are specially open to Students from 
Oxford ™ and OPS: will be awarded by Examination on SEPTEM- 


ee 
jon to the School Secretary, 
ek. the pon bot sae for this. examination, and gives full infor- 
mation as to the course of study, and the special Classes for the Higher 
Examinations and Degrees. 
The WINTER SESSION begins on OCTOBER 
HERBERT Ww. PAGE M.C., Dean. 








btained li 








ces.—Address E. Parry, Usk, Manchester. 


Ware. by H. SOTHERAN & CO., 136, Strand, 





'YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
, Views, Lectures, Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 
P Terms Copies.—Address Miss Ticar, 








a Fn ate np YOUTH for the SECOND HAND DEPART. 
ference given to one already having a slight ge of 
te the busines —Apply, by letter only, as above. 


(AMBRIDGE B.A. (Honours, Parts I, and II. 
Nat. Sciences nen 1887-89) desires Se oe ie ae 





STRATOR. or ASSIS Special o 
Physics. —X., Ullswater, a Lanes, Finsbury Park, N. 





77, d Park-road, Haverstock:ill, N. Ww. Established 1884. 





T° AUTHORS.—MS., TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s. per 

1,000. Duplicate Copies. 6d. per 1,000. Plays from 5s. per Act. 
Shorthand Writers and Type-Writers sent out to Hotels, &c The Metro- 
politan School of Shorthand, Limited, 27, Chancery-lane. Telephone No. 
2,801. Telegrams “ Shorthand,’’ London. 








Tz, DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
MMEND an Lg ey ig my HOME for GIRLS at Kensing- 
ton, — his daughter has been for three years. Resident Frenc 
ee. good masters, careful individual training. and attention to 
Gver-pressure and cramming avoided.—Address L. L. A., Mr. 
z Suatord 's, 26 and 27, Cuckepur-street, Charing Cross, London, 8. W. 


((OLLEGE, REGENT’S PARK.—There is a 
HAVELOCK sae VACANT. It is available for Men 
who have M: some CU and who are either Sons of 
‘ovaries or wish to become Missionaries in India or China. 
plure are also Scholarships available for Men who have taken a 
‘gree or have Matriculated, and who desire to consecrate themselves 
to the work of the Baptist Ministry at home. 
_For particu'ars of both apply to Dr. ANavs, at the College. 











[PREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1, Trebovir-road, 


B—The NEXT TERM will 


8.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. 
commence THURSDAY, RR, 19th, — 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 
Specifications, Plays, COPIED with speed and accuracy. Dictations 
taken in Shorthand or Type-writing. — taught.—Misses E. B. & 8. 
Farran, 34, Southampton-street, Strand 


T° AUTHORS.—MANUSCRIPT COPIED ina 


clear and legible hand on most moderate terms. Reference kindly 
permitted toa well-known Author. Specimen of handwriting forwarded 
on application.—Address C., 2, Sangora-road, Wandsworth, 8.W. 


(['YPE-WRITIN G, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes taken References to Authors.—Miss GLappING, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8.W 


HE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 


WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 














for R 


separate house adjoinin; 
esident Pupils, Prospectuses on application. ' ’ 


of Publishing. Publish 
Transfer of Literary Preperty carefully conducted. 
st Twenty years’ experience. Highest references. Consultations 


ARIS,—The ATHEN ZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivolf. 


T° ART DESIGNERS.— WANTED by a Pub- 
lisher FOUR PERFECTLY ORIGINAL DESIGNS.—Further par. 
ticulars from X. Y. Z., care of E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, x) C. 


Book PLATES, in Medieval and Modern Styles, 


Designed and Bograved on Woed, Copper, or Steel, by THOMAS 
MORING, First Avenue Hotel Buildings, High Hotborn, W.C. 


A U T Oo = z z 











E. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, any size up to 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noted for its excellence 
in 


COPIES OF ANCIENT MANUSCRIPTS; 

COPIES OF COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS; 

COPIES OF PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES; 

bea OF ALL SUBJECTS OF WHICH A 

TTOGRAPH CAN BE TAKEN; 

and is ‘ies ‘- the Trustees of the British Museum, the Palzo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and 
by the Leading Publishers. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the famous Gallery of PRINCE 
LIETCHENSTEIN, VIENNA. 
114 Subjects, about 17 by 14 inches, 12s. each 
31 ditto 12 by 10 inches, 6. each. 
Part I. now ready. 
Special Terms to Subscribers for the whole Work. 
MILLET.—An Album of Copies of the Works of this Painter for 
inspection. 
For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the Manacrnr, 
AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford-street, Londoa, W.C. 


he 3. SO: Bee Fs ee 


Fa... AUTOTYPE PROCESS applied to Photographic Engraving on 
pper. 

Pertraits from Paintings by Pettie. R.A, Ouless, R.A, Holl, R.A.; 
yp oeapoeroeao of Copies of Rong ag =. Etchings, &e.; and ‘Examples ot 
Auto-gravure ° from Art Objects, from 
Life, and from Nature, can be seen at the AUTOUTY PE G 


Estimates and particulars on application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


MUPIE’s SELECT LIBRARY 


All the Best and most rae perry of the Season are in circulation 
Mudie’s Library. 


TOWN SURSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Pex Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for a weekly exchange of Books by the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Pex Annvx. 














MUDIE’S reign LIST contains many Thousand Vo!umes of 
Standard and other W from , and now effered 
ter Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 
Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 








PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
34, NEW OXFORD-STKEET. 

Branca Orrices 

%1, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8. W., and 2, KING- STREET, CHEAPSIDB. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e@ Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &e. Gard of 
Terms on application. 

12 and 18, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.O 


R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ VALUATOR, 

AGENT, and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode 
ers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 
Safe Opinions 











.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Bouverie-street, Fieet-street, E hav mple 
facilities for the PUBLICATION ot NEW WORKS and PERIODICALS 
on the most advantageous terms. 
Catulogue of Books post free. 


PROSPECTUSES, ARTICLES of ASSOCI 


UTHORS and PROPRIETORS of MAGAZINES 
are informed that Messrs. DIGBY & LONG, Publishe:s, 18, 
e every convenience and a 


Editorial Offices if required. New 





EWSPAPER, &c., PRINTING and PUBLISH- 


ING.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Lp. High-Ciass Printers = 


Publishers, 12, Gough-square. and 4. Bolt-c court, Fleet-street, E.C., 
a to undertake the PRINTING and PU KLISHING of first-class 


PAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, CATALOGUES, PAMPH. 
ATION, MINUTES of BVI- 
ENCE, &c., in the best style. Their Offices are fitted with the latest 


= rovements in Machinery, the most modern English and Foreign Type, 


they employ none but first-class workmen. Facilities upon the 





a to the safest and most cautious treatment. by 
. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-stree., Por:man-square, W. 





Premises for Editorial O 


ftices if required. Advertising 


conducted. Telephone 2759. 
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QWiFt & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho- 
graphic Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 
Machining expeditiously done in the best style at moderate charges. 


UTHORS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY ( lemcre Nominal Capital, 10,0000. 
‘ospectus now ready. 
Apply to the Sxc meee St. Martin’s House, 29, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 



































Catalogues. 
& Bits & ELVB Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Purchased, or Valued. 
CATALOGUE 66 now ready, post free six stamps. 

a, NEW | BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Fozzic GN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

Cc. on application. 

DULAU & CO. 37, 8SOHO-SQUARE. 

OOKS (Second-hand, Miscellaneous), RE- 
MAINDERS, &c.—C. HER BERT, English and Foreign Book- 
seller, 319, Gosw ell-road, London, E.C. CATALOGUE — 2,000 
items) free. Libraries, Ola Books, and Parchment Purchased 
ATALOGUE ad 10) of SECOND - HAND 
BOOKS, ing and Curious as well as many 
Choice and Rare ioome-ituakia, Dickens, Hamerton, Froude, &c.—for 
the most part privately purchased, and at offered at the lowest possible 
— forcash by J. E Garratr & Co.. 48, Southampton-row, Blooms- 
ury, WC. (Five minutes’walk from ‘British Museum.) 
ROUGH’S CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS, now ready, post free, contains Books on Travels, Archi- 
tecture, Topography, Theology, scarce Early Printed Books, Heraldry, 
Manuscripts, including an original by Sir W. Scott, &c.—Books bought 
in any quantity for cash, and removed free of expense to vendors. 
W. Broveu & Sons, 8, Broad-street +t Corner, Birminghi am. 











T° REVIEWERS.—A Reviewer, with first-rate 

Library connexion, would like to meet with other Gentlemen 
who have Copies of recent Works to Dispose of. Classes of Books 
Wanted.— Write in confidence to STERNBERG, Pinner. 


0 LIBRARIANS and BOOK COLLECTORS,— 
FOR SALE, some rare ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKS; 
Elzevir, Aldine. Stephanus and other Classics.—Catalogue on application 
by letter to O., May’s, 162, Piccadilly, London. 


-—_ ° 
Boeks for SALE, guaranted perfect, in fine 
7 condition :—HAMERTON’S LANDSCAPE, 3i 3s. (pub. 5i. 5s.).— 
Mrs. JAMESON’S SACRED and LEGENDARY ART, 2 vols. 1848, 30s. 
gare 8s ae of PAINTERS, the New Edition, 2 vols. 
2. 7s. 6d. (pub. 3l. 3s ) —The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 9 vols., 
ocigtanl cloth, 7. 7s.—Apply E. 8. F., 56, C d, 


TO LIBRARIANS OF CLUBS AND BOOK COLLECTORS. 


ARE BOOKS forSALE.—BEwicx’s British Birds, 
first edition, 2 vols. 1797—FREYLINGHAUSEN’S Doctrine of 
the Christian Religion, small — the first book ever stereotyped, 
whole scarlet morocco, very 1804 — TESTAMENT, 
Sedani, 1628, the smallest edition ev ever  printed—and about a dozen other 
scarce works. 
On view from July 22 to 27, between the hours of ten and one 
daily, at Mr. A. Cox’s, Music Publisher, 29, King-street, Foubert’s- 
place, Regent-street. 


UNDER DEED OF ASSIGNMENT. 


For SALE (by private treaty), the BUSINESS of 
a SECOND-HAND and NEW BOOKSELLER, carried on b: 
H. S. NICHOLS, at Gladstone Buildings, Church-street. Sheffield, 

Stock about 12,000 Volumes.—Particulars of Trustee, Jno, J. PARKER, 
Incorporated Accountant, 14, 8t. James's-row, Sheffield. 


‘HE TUSCAN STRADIVARIUS, one of the 
most pose and remarkable Violins extant, can be seen on pre- 
sentation o: any afternoon between 3 and 5, except Saturdays, at 
W. E. HILL & SONS (opposite the Grosvenor Gallery), 38, New Bond- 
street, London, W. 


TO AUTHORS.—Literary Man, having been 
forbidden smoking, wishes to SELL a quantity of choice superior 
HAVANA CIGARS in splendid condition. Imported by himself. 
Genuine bargain.—Avruor, 8, Regent-square, W.C. 























Fine Wines from Private Cents and Cigars, the Property 
of a No bleman, 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WoOoDs 
their Great Rooms, King-s 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by Sa 
July 25, at 1 o'clock precisely, fine 


treet, St. James’s-square RSDAY, 

WINES, chiefly’ Any — Cham- 

pagne, from different Private Cellars, including Forty Dozens of Claret, 
Chateau Lafite, Chateau Margaux, Chateau Leoville, and Chateau 

Latour of 1848, ’58, 64, and ’68, in quarts and magnums—and Seventy 

Dozens of Champagne of 1865 and 68, in quarts, magnums, and double 

magnums, the Property of a GENTLEMAN ; Perrier Jouet, Pommery, 

d. , and Ruinart’s Champagne of 1874—and 

Bins of Port of 1847 and 51, St. Julien of 1878, and Mouton Rothschild of 
1882, from different Cellars. Also Six Thousand Cigars, Coronas of 1884, 

the Property of a Nobleman. 
Samples may be had on paying for the same, and Catalogues. 








Plate and Plated Articles, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give ee stat = will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Reoms, King-s' , St. James’s-square, on THU: RSDAY, 
oF — at 1 o’clock nd me my PLATE, the croy of WILLIAM 
WYNNE, Esq., comprising handsome Silver Waiters. Kettle, Coffee 
Pot a Tea Pots, Two-Handled Cups, &c. Also Silver and Silver Gilt 
Plate, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, including a chased Rose Water 
Dish, handsome Waiters, Table Candlesticks, Plated Articles, &c. 


May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Jewels, Coins, Snuff-boxes, Miniatures, &c, 


ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

tfully give onset that, sae 2 will | some by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-stree uare, on FRIDAY, 
July 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, ta jEWELs! including a Sapphire 
and Diamond Bracelet, Two Pearl Necklaces, Brooches. Bracelets, and 
Rings, set with Diamonds and Coloured Stones, Gold Snuff-boxes, Minia- 
tures and Enamels, Gold and Silver Coius, Point d’Alencon and other 
Lace, Fans, &c. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





The Collection of Engravings of the late J. W. MILES, Esq. 
MESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
James’ ee Gee on FRIDA 4 


at their Great ms, King-street, St. 
ee veri ties ENGRAVINGS 


July 26, at 1 Rs precisely, the C 
formed by J. W d of Kings. Weston, Bristol, 


q., deceased, 
comprising fine — by ‘Anderloni, * Bettelini, Bridoux, Claessens, 
Forster, Le Fevre, a Mandel, R. Morgen, Toschi, Richomme. 
ae E. seer, R.A.. Etchings by B. De- 
bain auvel, gz, R. W. Macbeth, ARA, and C. — 
the Property of the late EDWARD MILES, Esq., of Erlwood, Bagsho' 


May be viewed two days p ding, and Catalog had. 








Ancient and Modern Pictures, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will ceri by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-squa! SATUR RDAY, 

July 27, at lo’c’eck precisely, a valuable ASSEMBLAGE an ANCIENT and 
MODERN PICTUKES, including a small COLLECTION, the Property 
of THOMAS 8PEN CER, Esq., deceased,late of Black Ladies, Staffordshire, 
and others from different private sources, comprising Examples of 


Van Bassen se ee Marieschi 
Berchem Mignard 

Bol Van der 1 Heist N. Poussin 
Brackenborg Van Utrecht 
Camphuyzen K. -— a Van der Neer 
Elsheimer Le Duc Weenix. 


Also Works of Andrews, 8. Drummond, R.A., W. Shayer, Underhill, 
and others of the Early English School. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Porcelain and Bronzes, the Property of WILLIAM 
WYNNE, Esq. 
MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great yo King-s' , St. James’s-square, on MON DAY, 
o'clock precisely, PORCELAIN and *BRONZES, the 


July 29, at 

Propert of WILLIAM WYNNE, Esgq., comprising Specimens of Old 
Sévres, Dresden, English, and Oriental tal Porcelain and wi are, 
Bronzes, &c. ; 0 Decorative Objects from different Collections— 


als: 
handsome Clocks—Candelabra—Cabinets, &c. 





The Library and Oriental Manuscripts of the late General 
NASSAU LEES; Autograph MSS. of Pope, &c. 
MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 





T° BE SOLD, Capital DWELLING-HOUSE and 

PREMISES, containing 1,009 oo square Yards of Land, 
well adapted and now used asa School, and called POINT VIEW, in 
HIGHEK BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. Part of the Purchase-money 
can remain on Mortgage at 4} per cent.—For — apply RyYLance 
& Son, Solicitors, 76, Mosley-street, Manchester 


EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM. ‘Great 

advantage to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.” — 

Rev. Dr. Buckley. ‘ Easily acquired and very interesting.””—Rev. S. eens 
A.—Prospectus free. a Loisette, 37, New Oxford-street, London. 


COINS. 
~ yee oe ey < & 8 


NUMISMATISTS, 
3, @RACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, B.0., 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Stock of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 
Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, 








oO N, 





The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772, 





Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








Sales by Anction 
Valuable Library of French Books, 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, ng-street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, 
July 23, and Following Day, atlo elock precisely, a valuable LIBRARY 
of BOOKS in various Classes of French Literature, including a large 


Collection relating to the Fine Arts, Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, 
Works on Ornament and Decoration, Metal Work, Furniture, Booke 0: 
Prints, Picture Galleries, Lives of Artists, &e. 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on TUESDAY, 
onas 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of BOOKS and MANU- 
8CR. IPTS, including ‘Illuminated Hore, Biblia Latina, MS. of Fifteenth 
8 vols. with 72 miniatures and 147 illuminated 
88. of Pope from Dr. Chauncey’s Collection, in- 
cluding the Essay on Man, Essay on Criticism, Ethic Episties, Sappho 
and Phaon, Windsor Forest, &c.—Barly Printed Books—Works on the 
Fine Arte—Books of Prints—a unique Collection of —_ 1,700 Draw- 
ings of French Theatrical Costume and Masquerad: of the 
time of Louis XIV. And the Library =n hege pm of poe rl MSS. 
of General W. NASSAU LEES, d 


Century on vellum, 
initials—Autograph 








Etchings and Engravings. 
MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


pectfully give notice that van will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Greet Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
July 31, at 1 o'clock srecoulg. ETCHINGS and eh lg includ- 
ing Works of aie Brunet Debaines, Flameng, Le aa . Mac- 
beth, P. Rajon, and C. Waltner—Caricatures b ”Gilvay and 
Cruikshank—Portraits after Kneller, by J. Smith, in brilliant condition 
—Engravings after Old Masters, &c. 





The Collection of — and Arms of W. WAREING 
‘AULDER, Esq. 


M ESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give ee that yet will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 
August 2, at 1 o’clock precisely. the COLLECTION of ARMOUR and 
ARMB the Property of W. WAREING FAULDER, Esq., of Manchester, 
comprising Specimens from the Meyrick, Londesborough, and Stafford 
Collections, many of which are illustrated in ‘Schools of Fence.’ Also 
old Fiemish and Brussels Tapestry. 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus and 
Miscellaneous Property. 


R. J.C. STEVENS will yen by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, Kin reet, Covent-garden, 

FRIDAY NEXT, Jaly 26 at half-past 12 pew ne precisely. CAMERAS 
and LENSES by First-Class Makers Plates, Dark Tents, Head 
Rests, Printing Frames. Studio and other Stands, and other good Photo- 
graphic Apparatus—Microscopes and Objectives—Telescopes — Opera 
Field, and Race Glasses—Induction Coils—Chemical and Telegraphic 
Instruments—Furniture—Pictures—Books—Magic Lanterns and Slides— 
Cigarettee—and Miscellaneous Property. 








On view the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 


Miscellaneous Property, Coins, Furniture, &c. 


M itcrion PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


apap at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 'UESDAY, 
July 23, f-past 12 o'clock pi y, an ASS SSEMBLAGE of MIS. 
CELLANEOUS PROPERTY of Coins 
Medals in Gold, Sliver , and Pe me sollery 200 ounces of Silver 
a Plated “Articles— Antique Lace—iong Alaska Sealskin 

and vinge— Decorative China 
—Ormolu} —— Clocks and Candelabra—Weod and Ivory Carvings— 
Bronze and other Metal fous ore, Antique = other Farniture— 


oO fice 
pam feet 6 inches Mahogany Pedestal Writing Table—sloping. ane 
~Counters and heen eg Se ete is — 




















Maps. , and § he Pro: 
Eminent ENGINEER. deceased per of 
Catalogues on application. 
Musical Instruments, Fifty Pianofortes and Harmoniums, 
Jtalian Violins, §c. 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
CTION, at their House, 47, Ror sged -square, W.C., 
FRIDAY, July 26, at half-past 12 o "clock recisely, a large and valuable 
ASSEMBLAGE of MUSICAL PROPERTY, including about yt rme 
fortes, being a portion of the Stock of Messrs. GROVER & G! 
Harmoniums—American Organs—Collection of Italian and ame Vise 
Violas, Violoncellos, and Double Basses—Military d Instruments— 
Gui itars—Concertinas—Bapjos, 
Catalogues on application. 


Engravings, Pictures, China, §c., removed from 71, The 
Grove, Hammersmit. , and elsewher: 





é. 


MESSBS. PUTTIOK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

UCTION, their Heuse, 47, Leicester-equare, 
WEDNESDAY, July ‘Sl. vps! La oe mineves tea past 1 Moco 
precisely, a COLLECTION of fine ENGRAVINGS, ot myn me beautiful 
Impressions by and after Bartolozzi a 
Vernet, Ryland, &c —Oil Paintings attributed to Sir :o. Taye , Que! 
Matsys, Ostade, Kneller, Le Brun, ey small Collection of "al 
Oriental China, a few Drawings, Books, &c., the Property ef C. A 
BOND, Esq., with others. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Library of a eee 4 age from Bishop’ s-road), and 
her Properties, 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will. SELL by 


CTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., EARLY 
in AUGUST, a large COLLECTION’ of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
inclading the LIBRAR\ of a GENTLEMAN (removed from Bishop’s- 
road, W.), comprising Works in most Branches of Literature. 


Catalogues in preparation. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, Mahogany Bookcase, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at a Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNES 
July 24, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, value bie MBE 
LANEOUSs BOOKS, ery Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, 
25 vols.—Art Journal, 1849 to 1880, 32 vols.—Civil Engineer and Archi- 
tect’s Journal, 28 vols. Tod's Rajast’han, 2 vols.—Unger’s Etchings— 
Lalauze’s Illustrations to Moliére and poral erg ge Bane es 
—Scrope’s Salmon Fishing a Deer Stalking, 2 vols.— 








ue 








Paper—Le Sage il ‘Bias, 4 vols. Large Paper—The eo a rot 
_—— 9 vols. pa of ’s Mores Catholici, 3 vols.—Alison’s oe gt 

—Craik’s Romance of the Peerage, 4 — —— Bdicions o! Ty 
Thackeray Lever, Fey Ree by Ch 
by H. —Winged Mahogany ody &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Surplus Stock of valuable Books, Editions de Luxe of Standard 
Works, a few Remainders, §c. 


MESSBS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their po t.. Trlamgpees lane, W.C., during the LAST 
WEEK in JULY tant and interesting COLLECTION of 
valuable BOOKS, DITIONS de LUXE of STANDARD WORKS, 
REMAINDERS, &e., comprising American Fine-Art Review, 4 vols, 
(pub. 451. Bl} _-Sterne’s Sentimental Journey (30/.)—Ruskin’s Works, 5 vols. 
Li +g Bayt. 18 Scen Chi . Eliot’s Works— 
ts's 


2 vols. (10s )—160 Tang 
(2s. 6d.)—The MSS. of of Sonn 's Complete Works, edited by Scott, &c. 


talogues are preparing. 


By direction oft the Executors of the late BURGESS LITTLE, 
., removed from Tilbury’s Warehouse for convenience of 
Sale,—The ext and valuable Library of Books, compris- 
orks—rare Engrav- 
Turner, and others, in early states of the 








ing many yt es Editions of interesting 
S a. 
pe Sener F tr of choice Pictures, mostly of the 
early English and Dutch Schools—and Decorative 
ESSKS. ROBINSON & FISHER = favoured 


h instructions mys ee at 


1 
Painting, 5 vols. —Ruskin’s 
Sey mour— Yarrell’s Birds, 8 vols. 
and Ferns—Morris’s British 
British Fruits—Humphrey’s 
, 8 vols.—Bewick’s British 
6 vols.—the 


Castle, 
uae 
Works 


at 
History of 
. Plain or 


comprising 

mens by D 

ae R D. Teniers 
E.G C. To 

Pick greg 


On 





Herring, Jun, 


Hogarth 
On FRIDAY. July 26,a Collection of UNFRAMED y ENGRAVINGS b 


Landseer, Doo, Willmore, and others, after Sir 4 
Wilkie, Rosa Bonheur, &¢.— finely modelled Italian Bronze — a0 





Decorative Items. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had, 
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A Collection of Porcelain, Enameis, and other Works of 
Art, the Property of a Private Gentlemin, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by eure at their House, — 13, Wellington-street, 
trand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 22, and ‘Two Followin 
t eoloek recisely,a choice and extensive COLLECTION of 
LAIN, ENAMELS, and other OBJECTS of ART, the Property of a 
PRIVATE GENTLEMAN who has relinquished the pursuit, compendia 
many superbly decorated Specimens of Crown Derbvy and Worcester 
Wares; also a fine Assemblage of Examples of the scarce Swansea China, 
Old Dresden, Chetsea, and Oriental Productions,and a unique Collection 
of richly Mugs. d with much discrimination in course 
ota number of years. Th ne Enamels include many choice Examples of 
id Oriental, and several typical Pieces of Limoges. Among 
the Carvings hy ipaem 4 and Ww are several Pieces of great value oo) 
rarity, acqu: in addition are interest- 
ing Specimens of Wrought-Iron Work--Sauft boxes and Mintatures—and 
Pottery of the leading English and Foreign Factories—an oid Dresden 
Dinner Service of Ooe Hundred and Twenty Pieces, and a Swansea 
Dessert Service of Twenty-four Pieces. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Coins, Medals, and Tokens, including the Collections of the 
late J. F. FRY, Esq., of Bristol; of a Lady of Rank ; 4 
ALEXANDER GRANT, Esq.; and that of MARTIN 
EDMUNDS, Esq. 


Mri ani SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 26, and Three Following Days, at 
Lo’clock an ‘COLLECTIONS of ENGLISH, FOREIGN, GREEK, 
ROMAN, and ORIENTAL COINS, MEDALS, and TOKENS, the 
ties of the late J. F. FRY, Esq. a of Cotham., Bristol ; a LADY of 
K; ALEXANDER GRANT, Esq. C.LE.; MARTIN EDMUNDS, 
ap of Worsbrough, Yorkshire ; and others, eomprising—GOLD: 
oh V. Noble and Half-Nobies — Angels of Henry VII. and VIII. — 
yt Sovereigns—James I. Thirty-Shilling Piece—Charies I. Uxferd 
fmt ha Five-Guinea Pieces of Charlies II., William and Mary, 
William III, Anne, &c.—Two-Pound Pieces of George IV. —Pattern 
Five-Pound Pieces of George IV. and oe Pa Wyon—Pattern Two- 
Pound Pieces of William IV., we LV. Pennies of Burgred, 
Edward the Elder, Cout, Harold L., &c. at na of Edward VI. and 
Elizabech—Shrewsbury Half-Pound Piece, and Exeter Crown of Charles 
L ee Pieces ot ieee and te segooinggmenieceages Crowns, Halt- 
Crowns, & li—Pattern Crowns of George III., 
IV. William 1v., and Victoria, rm Also large Series of Gold 
Coins of Napoleon a Louis XVIIL., &c.—Indian and other Oriental 
Cows — Military and Naval Medals — Numismatic Works—and Coin 
Cabinets. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
receipt of six stamps. 














Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 





~ Autograph Letters and Historical Documents from various 
Private Collections, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wili SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W C., on TUESDAY, July 30, and Two Following Days, 
atlo’clock precisely, an important ‘and very interesting COLLECTION 
of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, the 
Property of various PRIVATE COLLECTORS, comprising Autograph 
Letters, &c , of Prince Albert, Ariosto. Bossuet, Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon [., Sir J. Reynolds, B. Franklin, Addison, Bacon, Carlyle, Lady 
Hamilton. Henry VIII., Keats, Nelson, L. Hunt &c ; also an interesting 
Poem in the Autograph’ of Robert Burns. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of T. GODFREY JACK, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will Voge 4 by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Stra W.C., on WED NESDAY, July 3t, and Following Day, 
atl yelock. precisely, the LIBRARY of THOMAS GODFREY JA CK, 
, comprising recent Editions and Translations of the Greek and 
Latin Classics— Works of Eminent Authors of Theology, Philology, 
Philosophy, History, Voyages and Travels, Poetry, Drama, Novels, 
phy, and 8 d Literature. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


The Library of the late ROBERT GRAHAM, of Gartmore, 
Wimbledon—a Portion of the Library of CHARLES WAL- 
ge Esq., of Tunbridge Wells—the Library of the late 
G. M. MUNTZ, Esq.—and Books from other Private 
+ MB 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by sof tf ooh their House, No. 13, Wellineton- 
street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, August 6, and Six Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late ROBERT GRAHAM, 
Esq., of Gartmore, Wimbledon; a PORTION of the LIBKARY of 
CHARLES WALTON, Esq., of Tunbridge Wells; the LIBRARY of the 
lae G. H. M. MUNTZ, Esq., of Birmingham ; BOOKS from the 
LIBRARY of the late WILLIAM Mo Ade Ck, ; 
Properties; the whole including General Litera 
various Lang es—splendid Books oft rints oe Galleries—Illuminated 
Hore and other Manuscripts—First and other early and rare Editions— 
ngs, Transactions, and Reports of various Literary and Scientific 
Societies—Series of J. P. Collier, Halliwell-Phillipps, and other Editors’ 
Reprinte—Original Autograph Manuscript of R. Burns—Buvoks illus- 
trated by G. Cruikshank, Bewick, Blake, Rowlandson, Leech, ‘‘ Phiz,” 
&c., also by Artists and Engravers of the French School—V Ae Society 
Pablications—Engravings, Caricatures, Autograph Letters, & 
May be viewed on Friday and Saturday, August 2 and 3. ‘iets 
may be had ; if by post, on receipt of eight stamps. 














Engravings from various Collections, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Plo SELL by AUCTION’, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
. W.C., on THURSDA Y, August 8, and Three Following 
bays, o 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS from various COLLEC- 
TIONS, comprising Etchings and Engravings by Old Masters—Line 
Engravings by W. Woollett and others, some fine proofs—Theatrical and 
other Portraits, including a large number suitable for illustrating — 
Fancy Subjects by Bartolozzi and others—the Works of J. M. W. Turner, 
including a large number from the ‘Liber Studiorum, ‘some in early 
States—a Collection of 1,400 Caricatures, to be sold in one lot—a quan- 
tity of Modern Engravings, including numerous artist’s proofs of the 
Works of J. Chant—Publications of the Arundel Society, &c. ; also a few 
Drawings by Old Masters and others 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 











[THE QUARTERLY dabei No. 337, is 
Published THIS DA 
Contents. 
CANADA: its DEVELOPMENT and DESTINY. 
SHAKSPEARE and VENICE. 
OLD AGE. 
DIARY and LETTERS of GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. 
VIRGIL. 
The AGE of STEEL. 
ANCIENT INDIA. 
DUELLING. 
1789 and 1889 
The AMERICAN COMMON WEALTH and its LESSONS. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
CLEOPATRA: being an Account 


of the Fall and Vengeance of Harmachis, the Royal 
Egyptian, asset forth by hisown hand. By H. RIDER 
HAGGARD. With 29 Full-Page Illustrations by M. 
Greiffenhagen and R. Caton Woodville. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
6s. 
*,* Fifty Large-Paper Copie3 have been printed on Dic- 
kinson’s Fine-Art Paper. Price can be obtained through all 
Booksellers. 


JUDGE LYNCH: a Tale of the 


California Vineyards. By GEORGE H. JESSOP. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN WESTACOTT.’ 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a 


Summer Idyl. By JAMES BAKER, Author of ‘ John 
Westacott,’ ke. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The 


Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of 
Glasgow, in 1888. By F. MAX MULLER, K M., 
Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo. 
10¢. 6d. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. 


GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. Third Series. 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 


SWISS TRAVEL and SWISS 


GUIDE-BOOKS. By W. A. B. COOLIDGE, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and Editor of the <A/pine 
Journal, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


STRENGTH: How to get Strong 


and Keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing and Swim- 
ming, Fat, Age, and the Waist. By RICHARD A. 
PROCTOR. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of NECES- 


SITY ; or, Lawin Mind as in Matter. By CHARLES 
BRAY. Third Edition, Revised and Abridged. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 347. 
Contents. 

CHARLES, EARL GREY. 
. The RAILWAYS of ENGLAND. 
VILLARI’S LIFE of SAVONAKOLA 
The ROLL of BATTLE ABBEY. 
The LAND of MANFRED. 
MARIA THERESA, EMPRESS 
The DUKE of COBURG'S MEMOIRS. 
GARDINER'S HISTORY of the CIVIL WAR. 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
The HAMILTON MANUSCRIPTS. 
. HER MAJESTY'S OPPOSITION. 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL 


REVIEW. Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. 
LL.D. Number 15,JULY. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 


By 


Crown 


PNM eowe 


~ 
FSo 


Contents. 
1. Articles. 


The WAR of 1870-1: AFTER SEDAN. 
William O'Connor Morris. 


RECENT CRITICISM UPON the LIFE of SAVONAROLA. By 
E. Armstrong 


The BATTLE of TOWTON. With a Plan. 
nsome. 


The LORDS of CHIOS. By J. Theodore Bent. 

The REPUBLIC of GERSAU. By the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 
2. Notes and Documents—The Introduction of English Law into Ireland. 
By Professor F. W. Maitland—Project for Taxation presented to 
Edward I. By C. V. Langlois—Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper and 
the Relief of Taunton. By Samuel R. Gardiner, LL.D.—Crom- 
welland the Insurrection of 1655. Part III. ByC. H. Firth— 
The Plunket Manuscripts. By Miss Mary Hickson—Letters of 
the Rey. William Ayerst, 1703-'72!. Concluded. Edited by 
C. E. Doble, 
3. Reviews of Books. 
4. List of Historical Books recently published. 
5. Contents of Feriodical Publications. 


By his Honour Judge 


By Professor Cyril 





John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


This day, in 1 vol. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
FROM the GREEN BAG. By F. M. 


ALLEN, Awthor of ‘Through Green Glasses,’ ‘The 
Voyage of the Ark,’ &c. 
This day, in 1 vol. cloth gilt, 6s. 
BYE-PATHS and CROSS-ROADS. 
By J. EF. PANTON, Author of ‘ County Sketches in Black 
and White,’ ‘ From Kitchen to Garret,’ &c. 
Next week, in 1 vol. cloth gilt, 6s. 


MARRIAGE and HEREDITY; or, 
Some Aspects of Social Evolution. By J. F. NISBET. 


COSMOPOLITAN RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By the Author of ‘Random Recollections of 
Courts and Society.’ 2 vols. 21s. 
“A cleverly written book which is certain of attracting 
wide attention.... Full of good stories.” —St. James's Guzrtte. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE — OF ‘IGNORANT 
ESSAYS.’ 


INDOLENT ESSAYS. By Richard 
DOWLING 


“A bright, sae —_— volume of literary sketches... 

Pleasantly conceived, written in a kindly tone of banter.” 
Graphic. 

‘** The new series has the same well-marked individuality of 

whimsical thought.”—Manchester Ex uminer. 
A LADY’S TRAVELS THROUGH AUSTRALASIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND AMERICA. 

KALEIDOSCOPE: Shifting Scenes 


from East to West. By E. KATHARINE BATES. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 


‘* A pleasant, gossipy record of a year's pe y a 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


OPERATIC TALES, By F.R. Chesney. 
“the book tells, in good, straightforward narrative, the 


stories on which are based the twenty-three best - known 
modern operas.” —Scotsman. 


The AUSTRALIAN in LONDON, By 
J. F. HOGAN. 6s. 

“This entertaining volume....The author's observation is so 

fresh and alert as to make his impressions worth considering ; 


and the book can be read from first to last without weariness.’ 
Scotsman. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
PRINCESS SUNSHINE. By Mrs. 


RIDDELL. 2 vols. 
ROGER FERRON. By Mrs. Mac- 
QUOI. 2 vols. This day. 
A YOUNG GIRL'S LIFE. By B. L. 
FARJEON. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
COMMON CLAY. By Mrs. Herbert 
MARTIN. 3vo 


“It is pleasant to suo across such a book. Asa mere tale it is 
extremely interesting. The novel throughout is rich in material for 
admiration,’’—Spectater. 


An SLE of SURREY. By Richard 
G. 3 vols. 
wer . 7 yan pleasure to meet Mr. Dowling at his best....This is 
in many respects the best he has written, and it is one of which no living 
author would need to be ashamed. He has never hitherto d:awn so fine 
a character as Frances Bramweil....We congratulate him on his success.’’ 
Academy. 


AT the MOMENT of VICTORY. By 


- p. story with a well-constructed plot, which is skilfully and strikingly 
developed.’’—Scotsman. 


HEATHCOTE. By Ella MacMahon. 
2 vols. 
‘* The characters are decidedly like human beings, and its tone is high 
and well sustained. The love-story is admirably contrived, and will 
give pleasure to every one who reads it.” — Atheneum. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AUDREY FERRIS. By F. Gerard. 


‘It has genuine merit, and strongly reminds the present reviewer, 
despite entire dissimilarity in plot, of a once famous book. Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘Simple Story.’ Those who know that tale will recognize the 
high praise which such a comparison implies.’’—Academy. 


EIGHT BELLS: a Tale of the Sea and ofthe 
Cannibals of New Guinea. By HUME NISBET. Ilus- 
trated by the Author. 

“A story of marine adventure as wild and stirring as any from the 

pen of Mayne Reid or Clark Russell.’’—Scottish Leader. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
RED RUIN; a7 Fale of West African River 


Life. By A. 
“Plenty of ~ hte wa meagg - readable "’ 
Litercry World. 
TARTAN and GOLD : : Stories of Sport and 
Play. By BYRON WEB 
“‘A bright and enjoyable book.”’ ae 


MY SPANISH SAILOR. By Marshall 


“ Written with great vivacity from first to last '’"—Scotsman. 


A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank 
BARRETT. Illustrated by E. F. Brewtnall. 


London : 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


Warp & Downey, 12, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 
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English Men of Action.— Wellington. By 
George Hooper. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Words on Wellington: the Duke—Waterloo— 
the Ball. By Sir William Fraser, Bart. 
(Nimmo.) 
Ir is in accordance with the fitness of things 
that the author of the best account of the 
victory of Waterloo should also write a 
biography of the victor. Besides, Mr. Hooper 
is well fitted for the somewhat difficult task 
of giving within the limits of a popular life 
a connected and interesting account of a 
career so prolonged and eventful as that of 
the Great Duke. He has succeeded because, 
imbued by the spirit of the latter, he has 
cast on one side all that is non-essential, 
and contented himself with seizing on the 
salient points alike of the character and 
career of his hero. In fact, Mr. Hooper’s 
book is rather an essay than a biography. 
At the very commencement the author is 
encountered by a difficulty, viz. the want 
of certainty as to the Duke’s age. On the 
one hand, his baptismal certificate is dated 
April 30th, 1769, and an election committee 
of the Irish Parliament decided that he was 
born before April 29th. On the other hand, 
his mother always insisted that May 1st was 
the date on which he was born, and the 
Duke himself always kept that day as his 
birthday. It is strange that there should 
have been at the time any room for doubt 
as to the day on which an earl’s son was 
born, and still more strange that when that 
son became, at the age of only forty-six, one 
of the foremost men of his time, the doubt 
should not have been cleared up. Mr. 
Hooper accounts for the Duke’s being sent 
to Angers by saying that England had then 
no military school. This is incorrect, for 
the Royal Military Academy was in exist- 
ence, chiefly intended, it is true, for lads 
destined for the artillery or engineers, but 
also admitting those who only aspired to 
commissions in the cavalry and infantry. 
In proof of this assertion we may mention 
that General William Knollys, father of the 
late General Sir W. Knollys, though in- 
tended for the Guards, in which he obtained 
@ commission in 1778, received his military 
education at Woolwich. Mr. Hooper is also 
maccurate in saying, ‘“‘ Until the Duke of 





York became Commander-in-Chief, infants 
of both sexes figured in the Army List as 
the holders of commissions.” It was not till 
1812 or 1813 that the Duke of York issued 
a regulation rendering lads under sixteen 
ineligible for a commission, and for several 
years afterwards this regulation was occa- 
sionally violated. 

To one noteworthy fact Mr. Hooper draws 
merited attention, which is, that when he was 
@ young man in India and had everything 
to gain by war, Wellington always advocated 
a peaceful solution of difficulties. 

n a review of Wellington’s military 
character as a whole Mr. Hooper joins issue 
with Lord Wolseley, who, supported by cer- 
tain writers of his school, has shown a dis- 
position to undervalue him. One of Lord 
Wolseley’s arguments is that he “cannot 
be placed in the first line of generals, 
because he did not secure, or even try 
to secure, the affection of his soldiers.” 
Mr. Hooper maintains that Wellington 
was loved by his soldiers, in proof of 
which he quotes Napier’s dedication of 
the ‘ History of the War in the Peninsula.’ 
As a matter of fact he was greatly 
respected, and the army had con- 
fidence in him, but he was not loved. 
At the same time, in comparing him with 
Napoleon in this respect, it must be borne 
in mind that the latter possessed unlimited 
means not only of rewarding, but of reward- 
ing promptly, while Wellington could with 
difficulty and only after long delay obtain a 
single step of rank for his most distinguished 
officers. In short, Napoleon had a free 
hand, whilst Wellington was hampered in 
every respect :— 


‘*We may be allowed to measure a man’s 
genius, if that is the correct word, by the rela- 
tions which his means bear to the end he attains. 
Except Frederick the Second and Bonaparte in 
Italy, no generals in modern times have per- 
formed so much as Wellington with such scanty 
and uncertain resources. We have also to re- 
member his boundless confidence, his inexhaust- 
ible patience in gloom as well as sunshine, and 
imagine if we can the kind of courage it required 
to face and overcome the endless obstacles raised 
up by the British, Portuguese, and Spanish 
Governments. If we adopt for once the practice 
of indulging in suppositions, let us ask what might 
not Wellington have been able to accomplish 
had he possessed, like Napoleon, absolute com- 
mand over the wealth and manhood of England, 
Spain, and Portugal, instead of being obliged 
to beg for a small army of Britons, deal as he 
best could with the Regency at Lisbon and the 
Cortes at Seville or Cadiz; and perform in turn 
all parts, civil as well as military, which the exi- 
gencies of the movement or the paucity of compe- 
tent men demanded from day today. Quite apart 
from the crowning event of Waterloo, there is 
ample room in the Indian and Peninsular cam- 
paigns of Wellington to give him a place among 
the foremost warriors. ‘ With a little army,’ 
says Charras, ‘he did great things, and that 
army was his work. He should remain, and he 
will remain, one of the grandest military figures 
of this century.’” 

As to the foolish, but long-standing con- 
troversy regarding the due proportion of 
merit to be ascribed to Wellington and 
Blucher respectively for the victory at 
Waterloo, it is disposed of by Mr. Hooper 
in a few common-sense words :— 

‘*Lord Wolseley also asserts that if Napoleon 
had been the man he was at Austerlitz he would 
have won the battle of Waterloo. It is a pure 
hypothesis, and about as reasonable as one which 





might be framed thus—if Soult or Clausel, in- 
stead of Arabi, had commanded the Egyptian 
army in 1882, Sir Garnet Wolseley would not 
have won the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. What is 
the value of criticism which alters all the con- 
ditions on one side, and does not venture to alter 
them on the other? Napoleon and Wellington 
and Blucher fought out their fight in the circum- 
stances existing between the 14th and 19th of 
June. We can only judge them by the light 
of those circumstances. All else is pure phan- 
tasy; and if the greatest general is he who 
makes the fewest mistakes and does not wage 
war on conjectural grounds, then Wellington 
was the greater on the fields of Belgium, for in- 
contestably he made fewer mistakes, and acted 
on fewer and less dangerous conjectures, than 
his mighty antagonist.” 

With a due observance of proportion Mr. 
Hooper devotes one chapter only to the 
career of the Duke as a diplomatist and 
statesman. As a statesman, at all events, 
he is not generally supposed to have shone ; 
but in fairness it must be admitted that, 
though his training and disposition unfitted 
him for taking a prominent part in the 
government of this peculiar country, his 
chief difficulties were caused by the self- 
ishness and want of principle of some 
of the professional politicians with whom 
he was brought in contact. The atten- 
tion of those interested in the career of the 
great warrior has been so much absorbed 
by his deeds in India, in the Peninsula, and 
at Waterloo, that few have noticed or re- 
membered that for two years, viz., from 
1806 to 1808, he held the office of Irish 
Secretary. Of the Irish of that day he says, 
writing in May, 1807 :— 

‘*T am positively convinced that no political 
measure which you could adopt would alter the 
temper of the people of this country. They are 
disaffected to the British Government; they 
don’t feel the benefits of their situation ; 
attempts to render it better either do not reach 
their minds or they are represented to them as 
additional injuries; and in fact we have no 
strength here but our army.” 

The eleventh and concluding chapter is 
occupied with a sketch of the last years of the 
single-minded, honest, and patriotic hero, 
and it is not the least interesting part of a 
very interesting book. The world at large, 
while admiring his rectitude, and accepting, 
pace Lord Wolseley, his pre-eminence in 
war as unquestionable, have not, as a rule, 
done justice to his generosity and goodness 
of heart. Of both Mr. Hooper cites several 
instances, which, indeed, might have been 
multiplied indefinitely ; and we would point 
out that the Duke could not have been the 
unfeeling man which some are fond of de- 
scribing him, seeing how kind, gentle, and 
thoughtful he was to children. In con- 
cluding our notice of this well-written work 
we would call attention to one slight omis- 
sion by Mr. Hooper, in that he has not men- 
tioned the fact that the Duke of Wellington . 
was all his life long a great reader of books. 

Sir William Fraser’s little volume is not 
an important contribution to the history of 
the Great Duke. It is padded with verses 
of his own composition, extracts from lead- 
ing articles and Hansard, irrelevant reflec- 
tions, and information on points concerning 
which the public do not care much whether 
they are informed or not. Nevertheless 
there are some fragments of his miscellany 
which are interesting and deserve quota- 
tion. The following illustrates the Duke’s 
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independence of character and contempt for 
all humbug in a striking degree :— 


‘‘The Duke detested being helped ; not from 
Ingratitude; but from two distinct feelings ; 
one that he did not like to be thought, what he 
certainly was not, decrepit; the other that he 
knew very well that the majority of persons who 
helped him simply did so in order to be able 
to say that they had done so. This was to him 
revolting. Standing opposite to Apsley House 
in the evening in Piccadilly, when the street was 
even more crowded than it is now, the Duke was 
hesitating on the curbstone. A gentleman nearly 
so (sic) old as himself, made some demonstration 
of assisting him to cross the road ; endeavouring 
to check the tide of cabs and other vehicles that 
was setting strongly. When the Duke reached 
the gate of Apsley House, he touched his hat ; 
and said ‘I thank you, Sir.’ The elderly stranger 
immediately uncovered: holding his hat at his 
knee, he addressed the Duke as follows: ‘My 
Lord, I have passed a long, and not uneventful 
life ; but never did I hope to reach the day when 
I might be of the slightest assistance to the 
greatest man that ever lived.’ The Duke looked 
at him calmly ; and in a voice, not in the least 
choked by emotion, replied ‘Don’t be a damned 
fool !’ and walked into Apsley House.” 


The incident described in the following 
passage is new to us, and we do not know 
on what authority it is based :— 

‘‘ When Napoleon’s body lay, dressed in his 
uniform, on the bed on which he died, a yellow 
satin damask sofa cushion being placed under 
the head, the English garrison of St. Helena 
marched past the body in single file. Each 
Commissioned Officer, as he passed, grasped the 
hand of the deceased soldier. The realities 
of History are infinitely more poetical than 
those of Fiction: and have much deeper sen- 
timent.” 

Of the authenticity of the following anec- 
dote we have serious doubts, for no man 
ever bestowed less thought on his personal 
safety than Wellington did :— 

‘¢ Here is another remarkable indication of the 
good sense which told him that, whereas he had 
always been the butt of the slanderer, he re- 
mained the object of the less cowardly assassin. 
An Officer in the Regiment quartered in the 
neighbourhood, walked to Walmer Castle soon 
after the Duke’s death. He asked his servant 
whether he could spare any article, however in- 
significant, of the Duke. The servant said 
‘There are a lot of umbrellas in that corner ; 
if you like, you can have one of them.’ The 
Officer took up one of the umbrellas ; and en- 
deavoured to open it. To his surprise he drew 
out asword. He pointed this out: the servant 
replied ‘Oh, yes; there is a sword in every 
umbrella.’ This, no doubt, would have given 
the Duke a chance, who walked about London, 
and elsewhere, absolutely unattended, had he 
been attacked.” 


Thoughtful, self-respecting Englishmen 
can never look back on the outrages to 
which the Great Duke was subjected during 
the Reform agitation without shame. The 
following extracts show with what calmness 
the Duke bore himself :— 


‘*On the day in question, after leaving 
Lincoln’s Inn he proceeded along the Strand, and 
Pall Mall. When passing the United Service 
Ciub, the windows of which were, of course, 
lined with members, the Duke looked straight 
between his horse’s ears. I had this from Lord 
St. Germans, who happened to meet him. He 
turned his horse; and rode with the Duke 
through the Park gates near Stafford House, and 
up Constitution Hill, the mob at the same time 
rushing across the Green Park, in order to inter- 
cept him at hisown door. The Duke said but 


little on the road; but passing through the 





crowd, which he did without the slightest hesi- 
tation, when the door of his house was reached, 
he touched his hat to Lord St. Germans; and 
quietly said, ‘ An odd day to choose !’ (Waterloo 


day). ‘Good morning.’” 
“Some years afterwards, when the Duke was 


at the height of popularity, a great crowd waited 
in Piccadilly; and gave him a tremendous 
ovation on his return home. The Duke took not 
the slightest notice of their cheering ; but, just 
previously to entering his gates, he pointed with 
his right hand calmly to the iron shutters. He 
then took his hat off, with a mockery of grati- 
tude ; and entered his house.” 

It has been believed that the Great Duke 
had no sense of humour. This is a mistake, 
as some of his private letters show. A 
capital instance is given by Sir William 
Fraser, to appreciate which the reader must 
bear in mind that the Duke’s eldest son, 
Lord Douro, was extraordinarily like his 
father in appearance :— 

‘¢The Duke was asked by a lady if the innu- 
merable Caricatures which had been published 
of him in the course of his life had ever caused 
him annoyance. He answered ‘Not a bit! not 
a bit!’,and then ; after a pause; ‘There’s only 
one Caricature that has ever caused me annoy- 
ance: Douro.’” 

Striking a balance between merits and 
demerits, we must admit that Sir William’s 
book is suited at worst to while away the 
tedium of a railway journey or a wet after- 
noon. 








Gleanings from Japan. By W. G. Dickson. 


(Blackwood & Sons.) 
In 1862 Mr. Dickson, then on a visit to a 
friend in Yokohama, noticed one evening 
among the bushes of his host’s garden four 
young Japanese in European dress who 
appeared to shun observation. They were 
four youths whom the Choshiu daimyo 
desired to send to Europe to be there edu- 
cated in the learning of the West. The 
difficulty was to elude the vigilance of the 
Shogunate police, who had strict orders to 
prevent any Japanese from leaving his 
native land in order to eat of the forbidden 
tree of Western knowledge. Mr. Dickson 
volunteered his assistance and got the young 
men safely on board. Three of them, Ito, 
Bunda, and Inouye, have become distin- 
guished statesmen of the Meiji period which 
has followed the revolution—or, as the 
Japanese prefer to call it, the restoration— 
of 1868, among the results of which was 
the little anticipated one of reducing the 
very prince who had the largest share in 
bringing it about from the condition of an 
almost independent despot to that of an 
ordinary citizen. The despatch of these 
young men was a significant fact. It was 
the first step towards the seppuku (legal 
suicide) of the whole Daimyo order. The 
many-headed despotism of old Japan had 
already met with the usual nemesis of auto- 
cracies: it had practically fallen into the 
hands of understrappers, and it was under- 
strappers who completed its formal destruc- 
tion, and built up a bureaucracy on its ruins. 
That in its turn seems on the point of being 
replaced by a constitutional system, which 
may lead to some satisfactory form of 
self-government. 

Mr. Dickson’s personal contribution to 
the historical evolution of Japan does 
not, however, constitute his only right 





to consideration as an authority. on that 








country, still interesting despite the de- 
sperate efforts made by some of its pro- 
fessed admirers to bring it into contempt 
by a sort of hysterical adulation that the 
Japanese themselves heartily resent. He 
made good use of his time during his visit 
in 1862, and in his ‘Sketch of the History 
and Government of Japan,’ published in 
1869, gave by far the most exhaustive and 
on the whole most accurate account of its 
ancient political system that we even yet 
possess. The present volume has not 
the same importance, but has a special 
interest of its own, differentiating it from 
the crowd of mostly worthless books that 
are published year after year upon Japan. 
The author’s experiences on the occasion 
of his second visit in 1883 were not par- 
ticularly striking, and of modern Japanese 
life he affords but scanty and inappre- 
ciative sketches; but of the outer con- 
trasts between the Japan of 1862 and 
the Japan of 1883 he gives a fairly suffi- 
cient account. And striking in truth they 
are to those who, like Mr. Dickson, can 
remember the abject crowds that obeyed 
the order Shta ni tro / (Down with you!) on 
the passage of a simple dugyé (mayor), the 
picturesque medieval pageantry that lent 
colour and life to the now deserted Tokaido, 
and the gay contentment of the heimin or 
common people of the Tokugawa jibun. Under 
the Shoguns it may be said that the only 
discontented class was the very samurai 
class who virtually wielded the power of 
the state. They were bound down by an 
iron code of etiquette the least infringement 
of which might be punished by death or at 
least degradation and confiscation, and were 
subject to a constant espionage from above 
and from below, that converted the courtesy 
of ordinary intercourse into a sort of protec- 
tive dissimulation. And itis the samurai who, 
on the whole, have chiefly benefited by the 
abolition of their own privileges which 
carried with them such an intolerable 
bondage. The turn of the heimin has not 
yet come, but is, it can hardly be doubted, 
close at hand. 

Though Mr. Dickson has a high opinion 
of the civilization and resources of modern 
Japan—“even Russia could do nothing,” 
he thinks, against “her millions of men 
under compulsory service [she has an army, 
we believe, of some 60,000 men all told], 
to say nothing of her women, who are ex- 
cited to deeds of valour by history and tale” 
—old Japan has lost none of its charm for 
him; and by far the most interesting portions 
of this volume are the various stories and 
legends illustrative of the life of the past 
which enrich its pages. Among these the 
episode of Hanai, which, though probably not 
wholly historical—there are several inaccu- 
racies, we must add, in Mr. Dickson’s ver- 
sions of the various traditions he relates— 
doubtless reproduces the popular belief of 
pre-Meiji days as to the cause of Iyeyasu’s 
decrees against Christianity, deserves atten- 
tion. In a native work, ‘Tenshiu kyo Sei- 
batski’—that is, ‘ History of the Repression 
of (Roman Catholic) Christianity ’—of which 
a summary is given, taken down apparently 
from the lips of an interpreter, Nobunaga is 
represented as admitting Christianity from 
abroad because Buddhism also came from 
abroad. His successor Taiko, however, dis- 
liked the Ohristians, principally because 
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many of his political adversaries had adopted 
the Tenshiu doctrines, in all probability 
mainly for political reasons. Iyeyasu, again, 
the founder of the Shogun dynasty that 
virtually ruled Japan from the early part of 
the seventeenth century to the middle of the 
third quarter of the nineteenth, at the be- 
ginning of his reign extended a political pro- 
tection to Christianity. Among his favourites 
was the son of a foreigner, Hanai Sankuro 
—Sankuro may possibly represent a foreign 
name, but certainly not St. Croix, as Mr. 
Dickson suggests—who also gained the 
graces of one of Iyeyasu’s sons, Tadatera, a 
young man of intemperate habits, which 
Hanai, not without trouble, induced him to 
abandon. Iyeyasu was delighted with this 
result, and employed Hanai as an engineer, 
finally ennobling him, giving him a salary 
of 10,000 koku of rice and the governorship 
of the gold-producing island of Sado. Hanai 
developed the resources of the island to the 
great profit of the Government and also to 
his own ; for after his death, upon the con- 
fession of one of his twelve concubines (to 
each of whom he had promised the enormous 
sum of 10,000 obansof gold, which they claimed 
from the heir, who alleged insufficiency of 
funds), a stone coffer was discovered in his 
garden filled with gold. Besides the gold, 
documents were found in the coffer reveal- 
ing treasonable negotiations between the 
heads of the Christian party — including 
Tadatera—and foreign potentates. Alarmed 
at this disclosure of the real aims of the 
Christian fathersand their followers, Iyeyasu 
resolved on the complete suppression of 
Christianity, and by a series of well-contrived 
and rigorously executed measures practically 
extirpated the faith within a decade or two. 
Not absolutely, for a few native communities, 
more or less Christian in character, were still 
in existence when Commodore Perry entered 
the Gulf of Yedo. Thestory of the rise and 
fall of Christianity in Japan has yet to be 
written ; and it is well that asubject of such 
interest and importance has been taken in 
hand by the most eminent of our Japanese 
scholars, for it is one that cannot be ade- 
quately treated without ample comparison 
of native with Western sources of informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Dickson’s illustrations, though merely 
outline sketches, are sufficiently character- 
istic. His uncouth spelling of Japanese 
names is quite inexcusable at the present 
day, and his style is painfully slipshod and 
careless—the style of a German pouring out 
the contents of his note-books in confused 
profusion upon the sheets before him. He 
has fallen, too, into many errors of detail 
and into some of more importance, most, if 
not all, of which would have been avoided 
had he given a week or two to the perusal 
of that invaluable storehouse of Japanese 
history, legend, and custom, the Zransactions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan, or had 
he studied the pages of Kempfer or of 
Siebold’s invaluable ‘ Archief.’ 








The Ascent of Man: and other Poems. By 
Mathilde Blind. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Taz accomplished author of ‘The Prophecy 
of St. Oran’ and ‘The Heather on Fire’ 

produced perhaps the earliest embodi- 
Ment in verse (on any considerable scale) of 
the theories of Charles Darwin and his fol- 








lowers that has appeared in England. Ger- 
man bards have already essayed the thing, 
but then in modern Germany the boundary 
line between poetry and prose is not parti- 
cularly distinct. It takes some time for a 
creed so startling in its novelty to become 
a part of the general consciousness of the 
race, and even now, in the thirtieth year 
of its existence, there are still whole tracts 
of human opinion which the theory of evolu- 
tion has hitherto failed to conquer. Yet 
there have not been wanting signs that that 
consummation is fast approaching. The 
voice of the Extension lecturer (our modern 
English equivalent for the unjustly abused 
Sophist of ancient Greece) is heard in the 
land. Popular primers are issued by enter- 
prising publishers. Daring sermons are 
preached by eminent divines, for, to use 
Clough’s expressive words, 
not by eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 
Eastward the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 
But westward, look, the land is bright ! 

‘The Ascent of Man,’ however, as its 
author would be ready to admit, and as her 
critic must be careful to observe, does not 
bear towards evolution a relation in any 
way comparable to that which exists between 
the ‘De Rerum Natura’ of Lucretius and 
Epicureanism. Its style is far more sketchy, 
and its exposition of the facts with which it 
has to deal is infinitely less complete. We find 
in it none of the scientific minutie in which 
the soul of the great Roman poet delighted, 
and but scanty traces of the sublime, if 
sombre eloquence that illumines the pages 
of his masterpiece. Yet with these reser- 
vations the effort which Miss Blind has 
made is one deserving of high praise. From 
Chaos to Kosmos, from the “ indefinite in- 
coherent homogeneity” to the ‘‘ definite 
coherent heterogeneity,” she hurries her 
reader along, breathless and perspiring per- 
haps, but never anxious to stop. We have 
known her book to be read in the Under- 
ground Railway, and the reader to be so 
absorbed in its contents as to be carried un- 
awares several stations past his destination. 

After a stirring prelude addressed to the 
soul, in which she urges it to take an upward 
flight, in the spirit of Virgil’s 

Sicelides musz, paullo majora canamus, 
Miss Blind in “‘ Chants of Life” describes 
the salient facts (as science in the person of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer marshals them for us) 
of the coming together of the original germs 
to make ‘‘the round world and all that 
therein is”? :— 
Struck out of dim fluctuant forces, and shock of 
electrical vapour, 
Repelled and attracted the atoms flashed mingling 
in union primeval, — 
and of the gradual emergence of land and 
water and the lower forms of vegetable life. 
Next comes an able epitome of the continu- 
ous evolution of higher types, from which 
we may quote the following stanzas :— 
And vaguely in the pregnant deep, 
Clasped by the glowing arms of light, 
From an eternity of sleep 
Within unfathomed gulfs of night 
A pulse stirred in the plastic slime 
Responsive to the rhythm of Time, 
Enkindled in the mystic dark 
Life built herself a myriad forms, 
And, flashing her electric spark 
Through films and cells and pulps and worms, 
Flew shuttlewise above, beneath, 
Weaving the web of life and death, 





And multiplying in the ocean, 
Amorphous, rude, colossal things 
Lolled on the ooze in lazy motion 
Armed with grim jaws or uncouth wings ; 

Helpless to lift their cumbering bulk 

They lurch like some dismasted hulk, 

And virgin forest, verdant plain, 

The briny sea, the balmy air, 
Each blade of grass and globe of rain, 
And glimmering cave and gloomy lair 
Began to swarm with beasts and birds, 
With floating fish and fleet-foot herds. 
The stanzas which follow, depicting the 
fierce and cruel work of ‘‘ Nature red in 
tooth and claw,” or, as Miss Blind puts it, 
the long portentous strife 
Where types are tried even as by fire, 
Where life is whetted upon life, 
And step by panting step mounts higher, 
are full of vigour. At last we reach the 
‘new strange creature” Man, 
Wild—stammering—nameless—shameless—nude ; 
and the next division of the poem, written 
in heroic couplets, treats of his mental and 
moral development, with a glance at the 
‘* ghost theory ” of the origin of religion and 
the anthropomorphism of early theologies, 
in which the following lines have something 
of the stately movement of Lucretius :— 
Behold beside him in the night— 

Softly beside him, like the noiseless light 

Of moonbeams moving o’er the glimmering floor 

That come unbidden through the bolted door— 

The lonely sleeper sees the lost one stand 

Like one returned from some dim distant land. 
From man’s appearance on the earth to the 
fall of the Roman Empire is a sufficiently 
long period, but Miss Blind vaults across 
the interval—if she will pardon us for the 
expression—with ease and grace, in some 
twenty stanzas. From the lines describing 
the kaleidoscopic fortunes of the huge 
kingdoms of the East we select those in 
which she felicitously touches on the 
stupendous antiquity of Egypt :— 

Hers are imperial halls 

With strangely scriptured walls 
And long perspectives of memorial places, 

Where the hushed daylight glows 

On mute colossal rows 
Of clawed wild beasts featured with female faces, 
And realmless kings inane whose stony eyes 
Have watched the hour-glass of the centuries. 

We have now indicated what is the style 
and scope of these ‘ Chants of Life,” which 
form, in our opinion, the best portion of 
‘The Ascent of Man,’ and we need not follow 
Miss Blind through her further references 
to the growth of Christianity, the rise of 
the Papal power, the Reformation, the 
Revolution in France, and the birth of 
Democracy, all of which topics are to be 
met with by the astonished reader in the 
next few pages. Nor do we purpose to 
dwell at length upon the remaining sections 
of the poem, entitled respectively ‘“ The 
Pilgrim Soul” and ‘The Leading of 
Sorrow.” The former is a mystical parable 
of the human soul wandering in search of 
Love, and finding him in the shape of a 
neglected child, as Plato pictures “Kpws in 
the ‘Symposium’ ‘‘sleeping without cover- 
ing before the doors, and in the unsheltered 
streets,’ spurned and despised by the 
licentious, who have enthroned Lus‘ in his 
place. It contains some fine descriptive 
passages, but is too diffuse in treatment, 
and is disfigured by excessive alliteration 
and other imitations of Mr. Swinburne’s 
manner, to which we need not more par- 
ticularly allude. The same defects are 
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observable in ‘‘The Leading of Sorrow,”’ 
and the eight-line metre in which it is 
written, though on the whole skilfully 
handled, tends to become monotonous. As 
a specimen of its quality we may extract 
the following stanzas, in which the great 
cosmic processes are nobly pictured :— 
Moments, years, or ages passed, when lifting 
Freezing lids, I felt the heavens on high 
And innumerable as the sea-sands drifting, 
Stars unnumbered drifted through the sky. 
Rhythmical in luminous rotation, 
In dedalian maze they reel and fly, 
And their rushing light is Time’s pulsation 
In his passage through Eternity. 
Constellated suns, fresh lit, declining, 


























Were ignited now, now quenched in space, 
Rolling roand each other, or inclining 
Orb to orb in multi-coloured rays. 
Ever showering from their flaming fountains 
Light, more light, on each far-circling earth, 
Till life stirred crepuscular seas, and mountains 
Heaved convulsive with the throes of birth. 
This high level is, however, by no means 
always attained. The long episode treating 
of the condition of the poor is weakened 
by over-violent denunciation, and contains 
several false and jarring notes. Miss Blind’s 
rhymes too, like those of Mrs. Browning, 
are often mere assonances, such as ‘‘ follow”’ 
and “yellow,” “planets” and ‘‘ minutes,” 
‘* shadows” and “ widows,” “‘ ranges’ and 
“ avalanches,” while her luxuriant periods 
would nowand then be the better forjudicious 
pruning. Her gift of song is genuine, and 
her imagination powerful, but she lacks, or 
so it seems to us, the sense of restraint which 
imparts finish and distinction to verse no 
less than to pictures and statuary. Yet 
when all is said and done ‘ The Ascent of 
Man’ remains a remarkable poem, and can- 
not fail to increase its author’s reputation 
as a brilliant and original writer. 

Half the remainder of the volume is occu- 
pied with some twenty lyrics and sonnets 
grouped together as “ Poems of the Open 
Air,” in which Miss Blind’s delicate sus- 
ceptibility to the influences of nature is con- 
tinually displayed. The longest poem is 
‘The Teamster,’ and this, like ‘‘ The Lead- 
ing of Sorrow,” is marred by certain faults 
of taste, its style at times perilously approach- 
ing bathos, as in the following verse :— 
Unrecognized Sam took his glass of beer 

And picked up gossip which the men let fall: 
How Farmer Clow had failed, and one named Steer 

Had taken on the land, repairs ard all ; 
And how the Kimber girl was to be wed 

To Betsy's Ned. 

Village talk of this kind needs the touch 
of a Tennyson to make it endurable. In 
Miss Blind’s hands it is bald to the verge 
of banality. Far pleasanter is the ‘ High- 
Jand Village’—a dainty picture of some 
Spey-side townlet like Kingussie or Avie- 
more. The effect of a windless August 
afternoon is well given in ‘ Reapers’ with 
its odd metre and vivid word-painting :— 
Sun-tanned men and wome?, toiling there together 

Seven I count in all, in yon field of wheat, 
Where the rich ripe ears in the harvest weather 
Glow an orange gold through the sweltering heat. 
Busy life is still, sunk in brooding leisure : 
Birds have husbed their singing in the hushed 











































tree-tops ; 
Not a single cloud mars the flawless azure ; 
Not a shadow moves o’er the moveless crops; 
In the glassy shallows, that no breath is creasing, 
Chestnut-coloured cows in the rushes dank 
Stand like cows of bronze, save when they flick the 
teasing 
Flies with switch of tail from each quivering 









Tue British conquest of India commenced 
in 1757, was completed with the annexation 


Nature takes a rest—even her bees are sleeping, 
And the silent wood seems a church that’s shut ; 
But these human creatures cease not from their 
reaping 

While the corn stands high, waiting to be cut. 

The poems entitled ‘Love in Exile,” 
with which the book concludes, remind 
us a good deal of Mrs. Browning in the 
intensity of their expression of personal 
passion. Many of them would, we think, 
go admirably to music, as, for example, 
No. vii., ‘‘ Why will you haunt me un- 
awares?”’ and No. xv., “Dear, when I 
look into your eyes.” We commend them 
to the favourable notice of Miss Maude 


Valerie White. 








The Diary of William Hedges, Esq. { afterward 
Sir William Hedges], 1681-7. Ltlustrated 
by Copious Extracts from Unpublished 
Records, &c., by Col. Henry Yule. 
3 vols. (Hakluyt Society.) 


of Oude in 1856, and confirmed by the sup- 
pression of the terrible mutiny of the Bengal 
army in 1857. The century of conquest was 
preceded by over a century of merely com- 
mercial relations, marked at first chiefly by 
the famous ‘‘ Separate Voyages’’ and ‘‘Joint 
Stock Voyages’’ of the East India Company’s 
ships round the Cape of Good Hope; and 
from 1661, the date of the cession of Bom- 
bay by the Portuguese to the English, by the 
rapid development of the credit and influ- 
ence of the factories or trading stations estab- 
lished by us all over India. The factory at 
Surat was the chief seat of the Company’s 
government in India between 1629 and 
1635. Madras (Fort St. George) was founded 
by Francis Day in 1639-40. Factories were 
formed at Balasor and Hugli in 1642, 
and at ‘‘Castle-Bazaar” (Kasimbazar) in 
1658. The seat of the Western ‘ Presi- 
dency ’’ was removed from Surat to Bombay 
in 1685-7 ; and it was on the 20th of De- 
cember, 1686, that the Company’s agent, 
Job Charnock, wearied out by the oppres- 
sions of the Mohammedan ruler of Bengal, 
withdrew from the open factory at Hugli 
to Chétanati. A year later the Company 
was forced for a while to retire from all its 
factories and agencies in ‘‘the Bay” (of 
Bengal) to Madras. But “trusty” Job 
Charnock had, with the usual insight of the 
merchant adventurers of the seventeenth 
century, selected his new settlement on the 
Hugli river; and there in after years rose the 
imperial capital of Calcutta, which derives 
its English name from the native village of 
Kalikata, included, with the villages of 
Chatanati and Govindpir, in the ‘“ Chatta- 
nuttea” of Job Charnock’s letters to his 
London directors. It was owing to the 
persecutions suffered at this time from the 
Moguls in ‘‘the Bay” and ‘the Coast ’’ 
(of Coromandel) that the Court of Directors 
determined in 1689 to consolidate their posi- 
tion on the basis of territorial sovereignty 
in order to acquire the status of an indepen- 
dent power in their dealings with the 
Moguls. To this end they formed the 
following resolution :— 

‘*The increase of our revenue is the subject 
of our care as much as our trade; tis that must 
maintain our force when twenty accidents may 


number of interlopers, united by His Majeaty’s 
Royal Charter, fit only to trade where nobody 
of power thinks it in their interest to prevent 
us; and upon this account it is that the wise 
Dutch, in all their general advices that we have 
seen, write ten paragraphs concerning their 
Government, their civil and military policy, 
warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for 
one passage they write concerning trade.” 


Sir H. Yule in his extracts from the contem- 
porary records of the Company explanatory 
of Hedges’s ‘ Diary’ quotes several passages 


here revealed ; and he believes them to have 
been dictated or greatly influenced by Sir 
Josia Child, the ever faithful patron of 
“< trusty ”’ Job Charnock ; and if this opinion 
be correct—in which the learned editor will 
have the concurrence of every one familiar 
with the writings of Sir Josia Child—we 
must also attribute to the latter the remark- 
able paragraph above transcribed from the 
court records of the East India Company. 
Yet it was not until another half century had 
passed that the Directors, driven to it by the 
tyranny of the Moguls, the intrigues of 
the French, and the constant depredations 
of the Mahrattas, at length deliberately 
undertook the conquest of India. It is 


‘| for the light which Sir Henry’s second 


and third volumes throw upon “ the factory 
period” that the present — is chiefly 
valuable. The second volume contains 
notices regarding Sir William Hedges, docu- 
mentary memoirs of Job Charnock, and 
other miscellaneous illustrations of the time 
in India; and the third volume supplies 
contributions to a biography of Thomas Pitt, 
Governor of Fort St. George, the honest 
purchaser, as Sir Henry conclusively demon- 
strates, of the ‘‘ Pitt Diamond,” the grand- 
father of Chatham, and great-grandfather 
of William Pitt, and, through his sons and 
daughters, the great Jar of not fewer than 
five families in the English peerage. The 
third volume is also furnished with collec- 
tions on the early history of the Company’s 
settlements in Bengal and on early charts 
and topography of the Hugli river. Natur- 
ally, therefore, the interest of the reader is 
concentrated on these two volumes, wherein 
Sir H. Yule, by the simple magic of pains- 
taking and research, and his instinctive 
sympathy with his subject, has for the first 
time given substance and life to the men 
who, toiling in the obscurity of a forgotten 
crisis of English history, by their wisdom, 
promptitude, and courage, and, above all, 
by their steadfastness in the discharge of 
their daily duties, laid the foundations of 
the slowly piled might of the British Indian 
Empire. 

But the first volume, which is entirely 
taken up with the diary of Sir William 
Hedges’s voyage to India and return journey 
overland to Europe, is also of great interest ; 
and not only in regard to its contents, but 
on account also of its history and that of its 
writer. In the Atheneum of February 22nd, 
1873, was published a letter, dated New- 
market, November 28th, 1619, addressed 
by George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
“To my very loving friends the Governors 
and Company of the East India Merchants,’ 
in which the duke voluntarily restores to 
the Earl of Warwick the shares held by the 
latter in the East India Company, that on 





interrupt our trade; tis that must make us a 








flank, 








nation in India ; without that we are but a great 











their forfeiture to the king had been be- 





animated by the same prescient spirit as is 
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stowed on the Duke of Buckingham. 
The duke’s seal attached to the paper 
was described as still perfect; and the 
history of the document was that, after 
the sequestration of the Company’s im- 
perial estate to the Crown in 1857, the 
new masters of the ‘‘India House” in 
Leadenhall Street, when about to remove 
their office to Westminster, made a clean 
sweep of the old records of the Company. 
In this way they turned over 300 tons of 
these records to Messrs. Spicer, the paper- 
makers, to be reduced to pulp. From 
one of the cartloads on their way to the 
ulping tanks the Duke of Buckingham’s 
etter was blown off by the wind, and picked 
up by a passer-by, of whom it was bought 
in 1873 for 57. The whole of the original 
records of the Indian Navy are said to have 
perished in this way ; and the circumstances 
of their destruction show, as was remarked 
in the Atheneum at the time, that when 
work of this sort has to be done, no one is 
so competent to do it thoroughly, to let no- 
thing of value escape them, as your literary 
man; and the India Office has always been 
strong in literary men. Our readers, there- 
fore, will not be surprised to learn that in 
Sir H. Yule’s opinion it is possible that Sir 
William Hedges’s diary ‘‘ formed one of the 
papers which were carted away to be de- 
stroyed under a certain order issued by the 
Secretary of State in Council.” Sir H. Yule 
suggests also that the quaint and curious 
diary of Richard Cocks, of the English 
factory in Japan, which was edited for the 
Hakluyt Society in 1883 by Mr. E. Maunde 
Thompson, may have been another of the 
mass of India Office records complacently 
doomed to destruction by, of all men, Mr. 
Herman Merivale and Sir John Kaye. The 
original MS. of Sir W. Hedges’s diary was 
bought in 1875 by Mr. R. Barlow of a 
bookseller named Bohn in the High Street 
of Canterbury, who, it would appear, had 
purchased it at “‘a sale of some things be- 
longing to the fourth Baron Sondes, who 
died in 1874.” Mr. Barlow copied the MS. 
carefully and accurately, intending to have 
it printed for circulation among his friends, 
but ultimately gave up the idea ; and on the 
late Rev. James Long happening one day to 
see, and evince a deep interest in, the diary, 
the transcript was transferred to him in the 
hope of his being able to obtain its publica- 
tion. This was at length undertaken by the 
Hakluyt Society. The original MS., much 
of which is in Hedges’s holograph, Mr. Bar- 
low, Sir Henry informs us in his preface, 
has restored to the archives of the India 
Office, where the authorities have of recent 
years become aware of the desirability of 
preserving such contemporary records, and 
of affording the freest facilities for their 
study and reproduction. 
___ The life of Sir William Hedges is a typical 
illustration of the manner in which in the 
seventeenth century the middle classes of 
England gradually rose to wealth and in- 
fluence through the trade then newly 
opened with India and the East. Sir William 
was born at Coole, co. Cork, in 1632, and 
he, his father, and grandfather, are always 
formally styled Lacy alias Hedges. ‘The 
first we know of him is as a Turkey mer- 
chant. Next we learn that in 1681 he was 
elected one of the twenty-four “‘ Committees” 
or Directors of the East India Company, and 





in the same year sent out to India as Agent | where he was warmly welcomed by the 


and Governor in the Bay of Bengal and the 


subordinate factories at Kasimbazar, Patna, | 


Balasor, Malda, and Dacca. A corporal 
of approved fidelity, with twenty soldiers, 
was to be a guard to the agent’s person at 
the factory at ‘‘ Hoogly,” and to act against 
interlopers. He was, indeed, to establish 
in “the Bay” an administration indepen- 
dent of Fort St. George, and this with a 
view to better preserve discipline among the 
Company’s factors in the Ganges valley, and 
the more successfully to wage the war inces- 
santly carried on there against ‘‘ interlopers,”’ 
or those Englishmen who traded in India 
without the licence or outside the service of 
the Company. Thomas Pitt was originally 
one of the most intrepid of them. Hedges, an 
honest, upright man, through want of know- 
ledge of the world, and of tact and firmness 
in dealing with men, miserably failed in his 
appointed task, which was altogether beyond 
his powers, and was recalled in 1683, the 
occasion of his dismissal being his inter- 
ception of a letter addressed by one of his 
subordinates to Sir Josia Child. He fell, 
however, with decency, making during 
1685-6 a most interesting journey through 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Hindustan, and Syria 
to England. He was knighted, and became 
alderman and sheriff of London and a 
Bank director ; and he died, in 1701, in the 
full odour of respectability. His cousin 
Charles, who was in the law, was also 
knighted on being appointed a judge in the 
High Court of Admiralty, and after serving 
in Parliament from 1698 to 1718, and be- 
coming one of the Secretaries of State in 
1700 and again in 1702, died as judge of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury in 
1714. His nephew Robert, who went out 
to India with his uncle, and returned with 
him, died in 1717 as ‘‘ President” of Bengal. 
It was thus that middle-class families in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries became 
influential, and many of them great, through 
their direct or indirect participation in 
‘‘the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind.” With 
their accumulated riches they everywhere 
bought up the fee simple of the lands about 
them ; and with the rise of these freehold 
Anglo-Indian estates in Middlesex began 
the marvellous extension of modern London, 
where the nomenclature of the streets largely 
reflects the social revolution wrought by the 
trade of the Company. 

The general interest of Sir William 
Hedges’s diary begins with his journey home 
vid Muscat and Persia. He landed at 
Muscat, where the English were represented, 
as they continued to be down to the last 
days of John Company, by an influential Mo- 
hammedan merchant. At Kishm he took a 
house for the monsoon, and was laid up in it 
for two months with fever ; yet he managed 
to start off for Ispahan by the end of July, 
1685. He arrived at Shiraz on the 25th of 
August. There he was visited by Padre 
Agathangelo, a Carmelite, formerly resident 
many years at Bussorah, to whom he de- 
livered a letter from Padre Marc Antonio 
Santucci, chief of the Jesuits in Bengal, 
and from whom he received another for 
the superior of the Carmelites at Ispahan. 
His last day in Shiraz (August 30th) he spent 
in visiting the ruins of Persepolis (‘‘ Chihal 
Minar,” 7.¢., ‘‘Forty Columns’’). On the 
9th of September he entered Ispahan, 





English there, and visited by the Carmelite 
and Dominican Friars, ‘‘and likewise by 
divers of the French Nation, as Jewellers 


| and Watchmakers (some of them my ac- 
| quaintance in Constantinople), Servants of 
| the King of Persia,” and by ‘‘Sig" Fabri- 


cius, ye King of Swedeland’s Envoy,” and 
‘‘ Sig" Van Havell, ye Dutch Commissarius.”’ 
The latter had lived fifteen years in Persia. 
On the 18th of September Hedges went out 
to view the King of Persia, Shah Suliman, 
“ride abroad to take ye aire.’”’ The king 
noticed him, and inquiring of Monsieur Sein, 
a French jeweller, who he was, and hearing 
that he was an Englishman, warmly wel- 
comed him to court. Sir William, after 
expressing his appreciation of this honour, 
adds: ‘‘Indeed the generality of mankind 
here are more respectful and civill to 
Strangers than they are in any Citty in 
Christendome.” On the 13th of December 
Hedges left Ispahan and began his journey 
towards Aleppo, by way of Baghdad, and 
in this part of his diary occur some of his 
most noteworthy entries. Under the date of 
January 8th he records that he ‘lay at 
Bisetoon near a very fine fountaine issuing 
out of arock.” This is the nearly perpen- 
dicular mountain of Behistan, near Kerman- 
shah, famous for its bas-reliefs and inscrip- 
tions of Darius, the most valuable of all the 
Acheemenian remains in Persia. It is strange 
that Sir William Hedges, who had an eye 
for such things, did not notice these inscrip- 
tions, the decipherment of which by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson nearly fifty years ago 
afforded the students of cuneiform writing 
the clue to the restoration of the long lost 
history, literature, and religion of ancient 
Chaldza, Assyria, and Babylonia. Hedges 
arrived at Baghdad on the 21st of February, 
1686, and was there ‘ most courteously 
invited and entertained by Padre Georgio 
di Vandosme,” superior of the Capuchin 
Friars. There also he found awaiting 
him the ‘Imperial Command” procured 
at Constantinople by Mr. Samuel Lannoy, 
and forwarded to him by his cousin Robert 
Wakeman at Aleppo, by which all the local 
Turkish governors were enjoined to afford 
him every assistance on his journey, and to 
exact from him ‘“‘no more than was allow- 
able by our Capitulation with ye Grand 
Sig*.” 

On the 11th of April he left Baghdad, 
crossing to the ‘‘ Mesopotamian side of ye 
river Tigris.” On the 13th his caravan 
proceeded westward “three hours riding 
toward Moosul or Ninave”’; and on the 14th 
of April he visited ‘a great tower called 
Nimrod,” built of sun-burnt bricks, lying 
close to his halting ground, which was 
evidently the great ruin eleven miles from 
Baghdad, now generally called Akerkuf, but 
also known as Tel-Nimrud, Minar Nimrud, 
and Kasr-Nimrud (the mound, or tower, or 
palace of Nimrod). April 16th he marched 
on ‘‘to Mansura 6 hours”; and on the 17th 
through cornfields all day, and halted among 
them; and so on day after day, until on 
the 30th he arrived at ‘“‘Moosul or Ninave.” 
He approached the city travelling for seven 
hours ‘‘ over ye most pleasant fertile Valley, 
that we have yet seen, far exceeding any of 
the former, being full of 3 leaved White, 
Red, and Yellow Honeysuckle grasse,”’ ¢. ¢., 
white, red, and yellowclover. Of ‘‘ Moosul” 
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he says: ‘‘ This Citty stands on the Meso- 
potamian side of ye River Tigris......0n ye 
other side of ye River are to be seen vast 
Ruines of Buildings, which ye Natives say 
was Old Nineveh: this is on ye Caldea 
side.” Four miles west of Mosul he found 
‘‘a great old Church,” to which the Chris- 
tians of the city, ‘“‘most of them of ye 
Nestorian Opinion,” resorted every Satur- 
day in the afternoon, and lay there all 
night on carpets, to be in time for their 
devotions the following morning. 

This is a remarkable passage. So com- 
pletely did the city of Nineveh disappear 
from view after its overthrow by the Scyths 
and Medes, that from Herodotus, in the 
fifth century 8.c., to Ammianus Marcellinus, 
who served in the body-guard of the Em- 
peror Julian against the Persians a.p. 363, 
none of the Greek or Roman writers is 
able accurately to define its situation. 
Xenophon (z.c. 444-354) marched past it 
without recognizing it as anything more 
than ‘‘ the Median city of Mespila,” then in 
great decay, which had been built on the 
very site of the palaces of Sennacherib and 
Assur-bani-pal (Koyunjik mound). Alex- 
ander the Great, after crossing the Tigris 
opposite Djerizet-ibn-Omar, in following the 
left bank of the river to encounter the 
army of Darius at Gaugamela, must 
have passed over the ruins of Nineveh, 
but, excepting Arrian, none of his his- 
torians even so much as names the city. 
Yet the local tradition of the neighbour- 
hood has probably always preserved a 
correct knowledge of its site. Thus the 
Roman colony of Niniva Claudianus, which 
subsisted throughout the first, second, and 
third centuries, undoubtedly occupied the 
actual position of ‘“‘ancient Ninus.” It was 
the people of the place who gave the name 
of the vanished city to the decisive defeat in- 
flicted by Heraclius on the army of Chos- 
roes II., near Moms, a.v. 627. Ibn-Athir, 
in his description of the campaigns of 
Abdallah-ibn-Mostemer in Mesopotamia, 
A.D. 687, locates the two forts of ‘‘ Ninawi”’ 
and ‘‘ Mosul” on the Tigris, exactly in the 
relative positions of Mosul on the right 
bank of the river, and the Koyunjik and 
Nebbi Yunus mounds on its left bank. 
Ricold, who trave)/ed in Mesopotamia to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century, 
refers to the traces of Nineveh; and Ma- 
rignolli a little later, writing of Nineveh, 
observes :— 

‘*T have been there, and stopped a fortnight in 

the adjoining towns, which were built out of the 
ruins of the city...... And on the opposite side 
of the river [Tigris] is a city built ont of the 
ruins of Nyneve which is called Mousol.” 
The very next mention of the city is that 
made by Hedges, and it is immediately fol- 
lowed by that of Assemani (a.p. 1687-1768), 
the Syrian Maronite who became Arch- 
bishop of Tyre and librarian to the Vatican, 
and, in the account he gives of the mission 
sent, AD. 1552, to Pope Julius II. by the 
rival candidates for the Nestorian Patri- 
archate of Mesopotamia, after describing 
Mosul, adds: ‘‘ Two thousand paces distant 
from it, on the other bank of the river 
[Tigris], is Ninive.”’ 

After this the site of Nineveh was com- 
pletely shrouded from Europe, until it 
was again restored to our knowledge by 
the splendid explorations of Botta and 





Sir A. Layard, and the marvellous re- 
searches of Sir Henry Rawlinson into the 
cuneigraphy of the ancient monuments of 
Persia, Babylonia, and Assyria. So great 
was the ignorance of Europe in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries of its site, 
that even so illustrious a scholar as Niebuhr 
passed over it without observing it. Rich 
in 1820 actually examined the Nebbi Yunus 
and Koyunjik mounds opposite Mosul, and 
sent home a number of fragments from them 
to the British Museum; but he never sus- 
pected that they concealed the imposing 
palaces of the greatest of the Assyrian kings. 
It is most pleasing to find Sir William 
Hedges anticipating Sir A. Layard in his 
enthusiasm for the transient beauty of the 
plains of Mesopotamia about Mosul in the 
early springtide of the year. ‘“‘ We rode on- 
ward,” writes Sir A. Layard on his de- 
parture from Mosul for the banks of the Kha- 
bour, ‘‘ through a mass of flowers, reaching 
high above the horses’ knees, and such as I 
had never before seen.’”’ And again: ‘‘Sutton 
rioted in the luxuriant herbage and scented 
air. I never saw him so exhilarated. ‘ What 
kef (delight | has God given us equal to this?’ 
he continually exclaimed, as his mare waded 
through the flowers. ‘It is the only thing 
worth living for. Ya Be! What do the 
dwellers in cities know of true happi- 
ness, they that have never seen grass nor 
flowers !’”’ 

The Hakluyt Society is indeed to be 
commended for the publication of this 
diary, and cordially congratulated on having 
found for it an editor in Col. Yule, who 
since the recent appearance of the third 
volume has been made by the Queen a 
knight of the Order of the Indian Empire. 
And in conclusion we take the liberty to 
suggest that the romantic, and in many 
ways heroical, life of Sir Josia Child’s 
‘right trusty Job Charnock,” as sketched 
by Sir Henry Yule, affords a subject for 
a novel altogether suited to the tastes of 
Mr. Walter Besant. 








The Encyclopedic Dictionary. I—Z. (Cassell 

& Co.) 
Tue last quarter of the nineteenth century 
will be distinguished, among other things, 
for a remarkable advance in English lexico- 
graphy. To this result Messrs. Cassell’s 
‘ Encyclopeedic Dictionary’ has contributed 
in a manner which deserves handsome 
acknowledgment from critics and the 
general public. There can be no ques- 
tion that it is the fullest English dic- 
tionary that has yet been completed, and 
is in many respects superior to any of 
its predecessors. The claim is advanced in 
the preface to the fourteenth and last divi- 
sional volume that the treatment of the 
language and of individual words is as full 
at the end as at the beginning of the work 
—a rare merit this, if indeed it has hitherto 
been attained, and one which the editor and 
publishers arrogate to themselves with jus- 
tice, and which has involved the extension 
of the original plan of the work from six 
to seven volumes, or from twelve to fourteen 
divisional volumes, containing altogether 
more than 5,500 pages. 

It is rather a strong statement to say that 
the list ‘‘of obsolete words from about 
Chaucer’s time to the present is nearly ex- 





haustive,”’ but of course if Mr. J. Williams 
and Mr. S. J. Herrtage had been in a position 
to appreciate the magnitude of the task, 
they would have been able to make the 
assertion thoroughly justifiable. As it is, 
Chaucer’s ounding (sb.), route (vb.), warde- 
corps, are not to be found, nor Holland’s 
rendles, nor Capt. John Smith’s passerado, 
tomkins, nor Burton’s pittivanted, nor War- 
ner’s obortive, nor Pratt’s midi, nor Elyot’s 
operatrice and zelatour. These instances have 
been rapidly collected at random, and the 
list might, of course, be increased inde- 
finitely ; but this is unnecessary, as a com- 
parison of the first volume with the earlier 
parts of the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ shows 
at once that a more modest form of expres- 
sion than the one we have just quoted would 
have evinced more knowledge and more 
prudence. The same may be said with 
regard to the editor’s expression of belief 
that he has succeeded in carrying out the 
design of this dictionary, which was ‘‘to 
trace the history of each word step by 
step, thus showing the successive gra- 
dations of meanings as they rose out of 
each other, and to illustrate each mean- 
ing by quotations from the written or 
printed language.’ Thus the reader is led 
to expect that both meanings of vehement, 
and each meaning of vehicle and vein, are 
illustrated by quotations, and is. accord- 
ingly, disappointed to the extent of eight 
quotations in these three articles. There 
are no illustrations at all for many common 
words such as monsoon, plait, and planet. For 
Chaucer’s sokingly we are referred to suck- 
ingly, which, however, is not given. We 
ought to be told that the following words 
are used by Chaucer : namely (especially), 
penant (—penitent), penible, pierrie, rever- 
beration, salue, seely, septentrion, sicker, 
sithe (—time), slake (—grow slack), sparthe, 
stub, surquidrie, swap (—fall down), throw 
(=a short time), to-tore, transmewed, vera- 
ment, waiment, while (—labour, pains, 
‘C. T.,’ 5004, throwing light on the phrase 
‘“‘ worth while’’), wlatsom, woodness. 

Again, the value of the illustrative quota- 
tions varies considerably. For instance, 
Thackeray is cited for vettwrino, and Lord 
Rosebery, 1888, for the more important 
word veto, which is used by Horace Wal- 
pole, at any rate. Lord Macaulay is the 
only authority cited for the interesting word 
parlour, though Mr. Croft’s glossary to 
Elyot’s ‘Governour,’ s.v. “ Perler,’’ quotes 
Chaucer’s ‘Troylus and Oryseyde,’ the 
‘Promptorium,’ Spenser, and Shakspeare. 
Only the Standard, 1885, is cited for plateau, 
though the word has been in use for at least 
seventy years; so that such an illustration 
is useless, not to say misleading. 

With regard to terms of cricket, we 
notice that player is not mentioned; while 
wide is wrongly defined as a ball “ bowled 
so far to one side that the batsman cannot 
reach it with his bat.” At this rate it 
would take an ingenious bowler to bowl a 
wide to, or past, Dr. W. G. Grace. As to 
switchback, we are left in doubt whether or 
no the “railway ’’ thus qualified is used for 
serious purposes as well as amusement, but 
we sincerely trust that it is not. : 

The use of Victoria as the name of a kind 
of open carriage is not included, nor is the 
use of Zam o’ Shanter to designate a kind of 
cap. Under vie Prof. Skeat’s unfortunate 
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application of the word “contracted” is 
reproduced, instead of saying that vie is a 
lopped or shortened form of envie. The n of 
popinjay is scarcely ‘‘ excrescent as in mes- 
senger,’ but is probably due to popular 
etymology, or else to assimilation of a 
foreign word to more familiar sounds—in 
this case, of pape- to popyn=—doll or 
puppet. The earliest illustration given 
of this word is from Hall (Hen. VIIL., 
an. 8), whereas it is in Elyot and the 
‘Romaunte of the Rose.’ It is surprising 
that Mr. Herrtage and Mr. Williams should 
not have known of Mr. Croft’s glossary to 
Elyot’s ‘ Governour,’ or that, knowing of it, 
they should have omitted to use it sys- 
tematically. 

One of the most important duties of the 
dictionary- maker is that of satisfactory 
definition, and in this respect the dictionary 
before us on the whole deserves commen- 
dation. Here and there, however, weak 
places are to be found. The difficulty 
of defining a perfectly familiar object is 
shown by the definition of a swing, in the 
sense of an apparatus for amusement, which 
is said to consist ‘‘ of a rope or cord having 
a seat suspended in the loop”; whereas 
we should have thought that some of the 
writer’s friends must have possessed a swing 
with two ropes, and if the editorial staff 
of the dictionary had been to a fair be- 
fore the letter S was worked off, they 
might have seen two seats at least suspended 
by four rods or ropes. We believe that the 
technical name for this public instrument 
of delight is ‘‘high-flier,” but it certainly 
should be included under the general term 
swing. That the editorial staff had not 
visited a fair is further proved by their 
expressly limiting the use of roundabouts to 
children. 

Under strengthen we find, ‘‘ Whatever gives 
strength for a particular emergence fortifies 
caiga's whatever adds to the strength so as 
to give a positive degree of strength in- 
vigorates.” Now ¢o fortify means properly 
“to give strength to resist or endure,”’ 
while to invigorate means “toincrease healthy 
functional activity,” that is to say, ‘‘ to in- 
crease vigour,’ which last word should be 
generally defined asindicated. Under square 
we find “II. 1 Arith. and Alg.: The result 
obtained by taking a quantity twice as 
factor.” This is clumsy, and should be 
“A quantity which can be divided into two 
equal factors, or which is the result of 
ne a quantity by an equal quan- 
ity. 

The technical portion of the work is 
generally correct and sufficiently full, but 
we observe a slight error under sub-dupli- 
cate, where the ratio of ,/a to ./b is made 
equivalent to /~. There is a similar mis- 
take under ¢riplicate, the error in each case 
being apparently due to Webster (1880). 
Either under Saturn or satellite the investi- 
gations of Roche into the conditions of a 
planetary system should have been briefly 
mentioned. 

Most of our strictures have had reference 
rather to the editorial estimate of the value of 
the work, which seems somewhat extravagant, 
than to the work itself, which, considering the 
Various limitations by which the compilers of 
& popular encyclopedic dictionary aro cir- 
cumscribed, has attained a remarkably high 





standard, so that we see no reason to re- 
tract any of the lavish praise which we be- 
stowed on the first half of this most valuable 
publication. The appendix contains a short 
essay on English lexicography; a list of 
dictionaries, from which, oddly enough, 
the 1880 edition of Webster is omitted ; and 
a copious list of phrases and quotations 
from classical and modern languages, many 
of which have exact references to the source 
of the quotation. 

To give one example of the excellence of 
this dictionary, there are more than one 
hundred and thirty compounds of, or com- 
binations with, the adverb and adjective well, 
nearly all of which are illustrated by quo- 
tations from standard authors. 








ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE, 


The London Charterhouse: its Monks and its 
Martyrs; with a Short Account of the English 
Carthusians after the Dissolution. By Dom 
Lawrence Hendriks, Monk of St. Hugh’s Char- 
terhouse, Sussex. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
—The writer is of the crder of the Carthusians, 
who have lately returned to England, and has 
in this volume given us some account of the body 
since the dissolution of the sixteenth century, 
and in this part of his work has told us what, as 
he rightly conjectures, is new to most English 
readers. But the principal interest of the work 
lies in the earlier part, in which will be found 
the account of the awful cruelties to which 
several of their number were subjected for 
denying the royal supremacy. The book is 
embellished with six photoprint illustrations, 
all referring to this subject, which are faithful 
reproductions of ancient pictures. The most 
curious and most ancient is in six compartments, 
the original of which still exists at the Grande 
Chartreuse, and bears the inscription ‘“ Le 
martyr des Relligieux Chartreux execute en 
Angleterre soubz le roy Henry huictiesme de 
ce nom en lan mil cing cent trente & cincq.” 
The portion of the work we have already 
alluded to is entitled ‘‘ Part the Third : After the 
Dissolution.” The first part is called ‘‘ Founda- 
tion and Prosperity.” It is in the second part, 
pp. 115-240, that the main interest of the book 
lies. This is headed “ Troubles.” The material 
is chiefly derived from the well-known work 
of Chauncy, enriched by many references to 
State Papers which perhaps had never been 
seen by any one till Mr. Gairdner’s volume 
embracing this period appeared. But the 
author has not in all cases checked the accounts 
given by Chauncy, and has actually left the 
mistake of the date of the brilliant comet of 
1532, which that author assigns to the follow- 
ing year. The account of the trial, condemna- 
tion, and execution of the monks of the Char- 
terhouse may be depended upon, and we may 
observe that no history of the case from the 
time of Bishop Burnet down to Mr. Froude is 
strictly accurate. They were drawn, hanged, and 
quartered, not, as the usual form of expression 
is, hanged, drawn, and quartered; for the draw- 
ing means the process of dragging the poor 
victims through the streets of London on a 
hurdle to the place of execution. We are glad 
to welcome works like this. Protestant his- 
torians have had it too much their own way. 
It is well to hear the other side of the question, 
and we wish this volume may obtain a larger 
circulation than we fear it is likely to meet 
with. It opportunely follows Dr. Jessopp’s 
‘ Visitations of the Diocese of Norwich’ and Mr. 
Gasquet’s account of the dissolution of the 
monasteries. 

Devonshire Parishes. By Charles Worthy. 
2 vols. (Redway.)— We cannot congratulate 
Mr. Worthy on this work, which bears for its 
sub-title ‘‘The Antiquities, Heraldry, and 
Family History of Twenty-eight Parishes in the 





Archdeaconry of Totnes.” So ambitious a scheme 
leads the reader to expect something very dif- 
ferent from the rather ‘“‘scrappy” notes of 
which these volumes are composed. The best 
feature in these collected papers is the descrip- 
tion of each parish church from Mr. Worthy’s 
personal inspection. This may prove useful as 
a record for future reference. But does the 
tenor bell at Bickleigh actually bear the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Ego sum vox clamatis” ? And has Mr. 
Hilton published a collection of “chronographs ” 
(sic)? Mr. Worthy’s acquaintance with medizval 
Latin is rather imperfect for a genealogist. 
Reddit he translates by ‘‘ returns” instead of 
renders; inde by “from hence”; and in capite 
(from our heirs) by “from our heirs-in-chief.” 
Though family history is his favourite subject, 
he makes some strange statements. He styles 
the Empress Maud, in 1137, ‘‘ wife [sic] of the 
Emperor Henry IV. of Germany [sic].” He 
also assures us that ‘‘ it must not be forgotten 
that the Duke of Norfolk bears the title of Earl 
of Arundel by feudal tenure, confirmed, how- 
ever, by special Act of Parliament in 1433.” 
Asa matter of fact the earldom is held under 
the parliamentary entail created by the Act of 
1627. But Mr. Worthy’s most serious and 
astounding error is his identification of Richard 
de Redvers with Richard FitzGilbert, the founder 
of the mighty house of Clare. The former is 
generally, though wrongly, identified with 
Richard, son of Baldwin the Sheriff (of Devon); 
but to identify him with a man so well known 
as Richard FitzGilbert is a blunder the more 
surprising because the author has devoted to the 
point his best attention. 


The Parish Register of Bircham Newton [Nor- 
folk] from 1562 to 1743. Edited by Richard 
Howlett. (Norwich, Goose.)—This is one of 
Mr. Walter Rye’s numerous antiquarian issues 
relating to Norfolk, but, unlike some of them, 
it has had the advantage of careful editing, for 
Mr. Howlett has seen it through the press most 
carefully, the only slip which we note being 
that the title-page does not give the county in 
which Bircham Newton is situate, the issuer’s 
mind being apparently unable to grasp the 
possibility of there being any other county than 
Norfolk. The parish is a small one, and the 
register, which is short, had gone astray for years, 
till it was found by Sir Hugh Beevor among 
the private papers of a kinsman who was a 
former rector. Unlike most of those who find 
parish registers under similar circumstances, and 
seem to think them their private property, the 
worthy baronet not only volunteered to return 
it to the parish, but has allowed Mr. Rye to 
print fifty copies of it in a way which does great 
credit to our best-known East Anglian printer. 


Bibliographie de V Histoire de France, depuis les 
Origines jusqu’en 1789. Par Gabriel Monod. 
(Paris, Hachette & Co.)— The accomplished 
editor of the Revue Historique has rendered a 
great service to the mass of students, whom in- 
experience or distance prevents from adequately 
using the great Parisian libraries, by the publi- 
cation of this book of reference. The organiza- 
tion of research is much better understood in 
France than over here, yet the French have 
hitherto obtained no handbook of the sort, and 
Germany has been alone, we believe, in possess- 
ing such a royal road to erudition as the biblio- 
graphy of Dallmann and Waitz. M. Monod has 
imitated the arrangement of this excellent work. 
The volume is divided into two parts, of which 
the first contains the titles of books of biblio- 
graphy, chronology, palzography, diplomacy, 
&c., as well as of catalogues, general histories, 
religious histories, histories of classes and pro- 
vinces, reviews—works, in fact, which it would 
be impossible to classify in a chronological order. 
The second part is arranged in chronological 
chapters, each containing a given period, and 
divided into paragraphs of smaller periods. Each 
paragraph refers the student first of all to con- 
temporary sources and then to later histories, 
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and at the end of each chapter there is a final 
paragraph consecrated to the progress of laws, 
manners, and institutions. It will be seen that 
the plan is both elaborate and simple. It is not 
possible to say that at present the execution is 
quite on a level with the design. The second 
edition of M. Monod’s bibliography will be a 
possession to be envied, and towards this per- 
fection a first edition is a necessary step. It is 
impossible, as the author is the first to observe, 
that any one scholar (were he Lord Acton himself) 
should be informed of every useful work, ancient 
or modern, on every period. He must rely on 
the courtesy of readers and critics, who in such a 
case should make it a point of honour tosend the 
editor a list of any corrections or omissions they 
may have marked. We, for instance, would ad- 
vise him to include in his next issue Langlois’s 
‘Textes relatifs 4 I’Histoire du Parlement de 
Paris jusqu’en 1314,’ and Prou’s little work 
on the relations of Pope Urban V. with the 
French kings. Sallier’s ‘Mémoires des Ducs 
d’Orléans descendus du Roi Charles V.’ should 
be transported to the reign of Charles VI, 
since the first of those peers obtained his title 
in 1390. A page, we think, might have been 
reserved for references to the residence of the 
anti-Popes at Avignon and their relations with 
the Court of France ; they were an important 
factor in French policy. And why does M. 
Monod give abundant titles relative to the 
Council of Constance, and not one for the 
Council of Pisa? M. Durrieu’s valuable little 
book, ‘ Les Gascons en Italie,’ deserves at least 
a mention; we should have afforded it an asterisk, 
an order of merit distributed rather at hazard. 
But M. Monod wisely remarks on the difficulty 
of selection. As he observes, “On ne peut 
relever tous les articles, toutes les brochures, 
parus sur un sujet ou sur un régne, et pourtant 
telle plaquette de quelques pages a souvent plus 
d'importance que maint gros livre.” This is so 
true that we advise M. Monod to include ina 
subsequent edition the valuable treatises of M. 
de Circourt on the Duke of Orleans, Louis I.; 
M. Paul Durrieu’s pamphlet on the kingdom of 
Adria, and M. de Maulde’s tirage a part on the 
policy of the Dukes of Orleans in Lombardy : 
these scanty pages resume, in fact, the most 
recent researches into the Italian policy of 
Charles VI. A second edition should also 
include a reference to Walsingham’s ‘ Historia 
Anglicana,’ a chronicle singularly well informed 
as to French affairs. We pass to the reign of 
Charles VIII: M. Monod omits the ‘ De Bello 
Gallico’ of the Venetian Priuli and the ‘ Historia 
Milanese’ of Corio—works essential to the 
student of the Great Invasion. The chapter on 
Henri II. should make room for the memoirs 
of Vieilleville, a witness of the wars round 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and the Revocation of Nantes 
have been illustrated by Sir Henry Layard 
from documents in the Venetian archives; a 
line should be spared to mention these interest- 
ing tracts. But notwithstanding this little 
rosary of omissions, we are astonished to find 
what a wealth of reference M Monod has already 
included in a book which must henceforth be- 
come the student’s manual. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The Foreign Commercial Correspondent, being 
Aids to Commercial Correspondence in Five Lan- 
guages—English, German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. By Conrad E. Baker. (Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son.)—Books to facilitate foreign corre- 
spondence are rapidly increasing innumber. We 
have four or five on our table. It is hardly 
likely that many persons will have occasion to 
correspond in all the languages mentioned by 
Mr. Baker, but whoever wishes to qualify him- 
self for doing so in any of them besides his own 
cannot do better than study this work, the 
materials of which are excellent and con- 
veniently arranged, with an index for reference. 





They consist not of entire specimen letters, but 
—what are far more useful—short passages, 
sentences, or phrases expressing the same general 
idea in various forms. The numerous topics to 
which they relate are such as occur in diversified 
branches of business, and involve the use of 
many technical terms and phrases which are 
appropriately rendered. In the notes attention 
is called to resemblances between the languages, 
and the origin of words is correctly explained. 
It might have been as well to have given a few 
forms of concluding letters. 


Manual of Mercantile Correspondence in Two 
Languages—French and English. 2 vols. By 
Dr. Chr. Vogel. (Hachette & Co.)—In these 
two large volumes there is an extensive and 
varied collection of complete model letters, 
which are stated to be authentic copies of real 
English or French business letters. In this 
respect they have a decided advantage over 
fictitious specimens. To each of them are ap- 
pended renderings of the more difficult phrases, 
to assist the student in translating them from 
one language into the other. It is to be re- 
gretted that the English in some of them is 
far from perfect either in construction or idiom. 
Thus in one the following passage occurs: ‘‘I 
am likewise very sorry to observe that up to 
this moment you have not yet made an answer 
to my propositions, tending to see myself charged 
with a part of your business here in this town. 
I hope an opportunity for it may present itself 
in the course of the year just commencing, and 
Ttrust in your good dispositions to accept them ; 
on my part, you may be well assured, there 
will nothing be wanting to forward your interest 
to the best of my ability, the cause that has 
gained me the favours of all my other business 
friends.” It is fair to observe that this is any- 
thing but a faithful representation of the corre- 
sponding French letter, which is free from all 
objection. The English in the introductory re- 
marks is also exceedingly faulty and hard for an 
English reader to understand. The Dictionary 
of Commercial Terms at the end of each volume 
is useful, as also are the forms of documents 
required in business, the abbreviations some- 
times employed, the modes of ending letters, and 
the tables of money, weights, and measures. 


Elements of French Commercial Correspondence. 
By G. Korts. (Hachette & Co.)—M. Korts, 
too, is a little astray in matters of English idiom. 
‘On demande un teneur de livres qui doit avoir 
eu une bonne pratique” is rather literally ren- 
dered, ‘‘ Book-keeper wanted who must have 
had a good practice” ; nor is ‘‘ first-rate instal- 
lation ” a first-rate piece of English. His book 
is, however, well put together, although we do 
not see much use in the vocabulary. The more 
a lad learns to use a dictionary the better. 


Lessons in French Syntax adapted to Conversa- 
tion. By F. Julien. (Hachette & Co.)—The 
title of M. Julien’s book isa misnomer. There 
is in it rather more accidence than syntax. We 
sympathize with all attempts to break down the 
absurd custom that prevails in our public schools 
of treating French and German as if they were 
dead languages, and M. Julien deserves praise for 
trying to teach the language first and the gram- 
mar afterwards; but even he, we think, ela- 
borates over-much. A man may speak excellent 
French without knowing all the irregular verbs. 
There is an unlucky misprint at p. 85. M. 
Julien’s English is better than M. Korts’s, yet it 
is not quite idiomatic. The volume has no index 
—a serious fault. 

Class-Book of French and English General Cor- 
respondence. By P. Baume. (Hachette & Co.) 
—Mr. Baume gives too much help. It would 
be better not to expect the pupil to write such 
difficult letters, and to leave him more to his 
own resources in the composition of them. Alto- 
gether the bvok is too elaborate. 

Tartarin sur les Alpes. Edited by George 
Petilleau. (Nutt.)—One is sorry rather to see 


so amusing a book as M. Daudet’s turned into a 





school-book, but if it will lure boys into learn- 
ing French the sacrifice may be forgiven. The 
notes are rather good, but the English of M,. 
Petilleau’s preface and biography is too flowery. 
‘* Alphonse Daudet winged his flight to the 
capital” is an instance. “‘ Beneath every Eng- 
lishman’s broadcloth throbs the heart of an 
Alpine climber ” is worthy of Tartarin. 


Le Francais par le Frangais (French through 
French). Par Léo Melliet, B.A. — Premitre 
Partie (First Part). Accidence. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.)—There is more novelty than prac- 
tical value in M. Melliet’s method of teaching 
English people French. The idea of conveying 
information in a language unknown to the hearer 
or reader is rather too absurd. M. Melliet him- 
self virtually admits this by making use of Eng- 
lish occasionally in the body of his work and 
even in the title-page. The difference between 
his first French book and others is that before it 
can be of any use it must be translated for the 
pupil into English, a process which in their case 
is unnecessary. As with them, the materials 
composing his work consist of portions of gram- 
mar accompanied by exercises for translation 
both ways; but the French exercises for transla- 
tion into English differ in being composed of 
sentences from celebrated writers, in order to 
accustom the pupil to literary language. It is 
questionable whether the difficulty—or rather 
impossibility—of understanding the full force of 
isolated sentences without the aid of the con- 
text does not more than counterbalance any 
advantages likely to be gained by their insertion 
in so elementary a work as this. 

A First German Book, with Exercises, Pieces 
for Translation, Proverbs, Phrases, &c. By H. S. 
Beresford - Webb. (Rivingtons.) — Like most 
first books, this consists of portions of elementary 
grammar, with exercises in the shape of short 
and easy sentences to be translated both ways 
with the assistance of vocabularies. A peculiar 
feature is the insertion in each lesson of German 
phrases and proverbs with English translations. 
In the latter part of the work there is a sys- 
tematic summary of declensions, conjugations, 
and other grammatical matter previously given 
in disconnected form. A vocabulary at the end 
explains the words that have occurred in the 
exercises and a few pieces of German prose and 
poetry given as reading lessons. 


Graduated German Reading-Book. By G. C. 
Macaulay, M.A. (Rivingtons.) —Great pains 
have been taken, and not without success, to 
graduate the reading lessons in this excellent 
work, The lessons consist of passages neither 
hackneyed nor too short to sustain the interest 
and leave a lasting impression. They have been 
selected, not as specimens of German literature, 
but as means of imparting a knowledge of the 
language, and with a view to adapt them to this 
purpose many of them have been slightly modi- 
fied. The notes contain brief but sufficient ex- 
planation, with occasional references to Mr. Eve's 
German grammar. There is a German vocabu- 
lary at the end—a doubtful advantage. The 
book is well adapted for use in public schools, 
having been prepared by a master of consider- 
able experience. 


Die Karavane. By Wilhelm Hauff. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by Herman Hager, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—These stories from Hauff’s 
‘Mirchen’ are well chosen for the purpose of 
inducing young people to exert themselves in 
grappling with the difficulties of the German 
language. In fact it might almost be said that, 
what with the interest of the romantic tales and 
the smooth, bright style in which they are told, 
young readers must in a great measure lose con- 
sciousness of difficulties, and those of riper years 
may derive pleasure from a perusal, in spite of 
the improbabilities, and even impossibilities, with 
which they cannot help being struck, if not re- 
pelled. Whatever difficulties may be felt are 
satisfactorily cleared up in the notes, which also 
give information on matters of grammar, and 
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point out occasional irregularities of expression 
employed by the author. Besides a complete 
alphabetical vocabulary there are imitative exer- 
cises composed of English sentences involving 
translated phrases that have occurred in the 
text, to be turned back into German. This is 
a most valuable feature of a work which pos- 
sesses unusual claims to favourable reception. 

Practical Lessons in German Conversation: a 
Companion to all German Grammars, and a 
Manual for Candidates for the Civil and Mili- 
tary Service Examinations. By A. L. Meiss- 
ner, M.A. (Hachette & Co.)—Dr. Meissner 
says: “‘ The ultimate object of learning a living 
language is to be able to speak it.” He thus 
altogether ignores the reading and writing of 
it, which surely ought not to be left out of ac- 
count. But that speaking is of great, though 
not exclusive importance no one in these days 
would think of denying, and for those who wish 
to speak German no better assistance can be 
obtained than these ‘ Practical Lessons’ afford. 
Practical they certainly are in the best sense of 
the word, if used in the manner pointed out in 
the author’s directions. Dr. Meissner’s method 
combines theory with practice, and includes 
reading aloud, translating, parsing, hearing, and 
speaking German, thus furnishing the best pre- 
paration for conversing in that language. His 
work is in reality not only a conversational book, 
containing information and conversations con- 
nected with travelling by land or water, rail- 
ways, hotels, theatres, stocks, shares, and a host 
of other practical matters, but also an excellent 
reading-book, composed of short passages and 
longer narratives, from which useful knowledge 
and some amusement may be obtained in addi- 
tion to the special advantage of power to take, 
part in German conversation. The lessons com- 
prising these materials intermingled in varied 
succession are printed in German and English 
on opposite pages. 

The First Part of Henry the Fourth. Edited 
by O. Elton. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. Elton’s edition 
has good points, but it is not a good one for 
schoolboys. The introduction is too highflown 
for them ; and he pays too much attention to 
conjectural emendations in the notes. The whole 
tone of them, in fact, makes them suited to 
grown-up people, but not to boys. 

A Third Poetry Book. Compiled by M. A. 
Woods. (Macmillan & Co.)— Miss Woods's 
volume contains a great deal of fine poetry 
carefully selected, and a little that is not fine. 
The notes are hardly full enough. How many of 
the girls in the sixth form of Clifton High School 
know who Rudel was? 

Bacon’s Essays. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. G. Selby, M.A. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—Mr. Selby’s edition of ‘ Bacon’s Essays’ 
professes to have been written mainly for Indian 
students. The notes, he tells us, contain much 
which the English reader will find superfluous. 
This they certainly do. Moreover, they contain 
also a good deal which both the English and the 
Indian reader will find incorrect. Mr. Selby in 
his introduction falls inte the not uncommon 
error of writing more about the author than 
about the book. He makes now and then some 
excellent remarks drawn from his Indian experi- 
ence, and more informing on that account to the 
English than to the Indian mind. The final 
udgment upon the volume will rest with those 
or whose benefit it has been compiled. The 
English reader will not learn much from it. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Masor Gamsrer Parry writes an exceedingly 
modest preface to his Sketches of a Yachting 
Cruise (Allen & Co.), but there is infinitely more 
information in his little work than we usually find 
in books of a similar nature. Though a soldier 
Major Parry is well versed in all things nautical ; 
he describes vividly the pleasures and pains of 
4 sailing cruise, he revels in the dangers of a 





storm, and he has the enjoyment of an artist 
in all the scenes around him. On landing with 


attempt to follow Dampier’s history further 
than Dampier himself has related it. He regrets 


him at Algiers we hardly expect anything new ; | that as Dampier steps over the Duke’s side and 


but instead of wasting pages on the novelties of 
Eastern scenes, Major Parry gives us a valuable 
disquisition on the French colonial system. He 
relates in detail the almost frantic efforts France 
has from time to time made, the money and 
lives she has thrown away in vainly attempt- 
ing to secure success for her colony; for when 
France offered grants of land at low prices, the 
speculators stepped in and sold at a profit, 
thereby nullifying what was hoped would be for 
the good of the colonists. From first to last it 
would appear that the possession of Algeria has 
been a burden to France. On reaching Greek 
waters we have an excellent criticism on the 
value of the Greek soldiers from a military 
point of view. They did not strike Major 
Parry as men likely to do much in the field. 
‘¢The uniform was of good material,” he says, 
“but of course no fit was attempted. The men 
had no change of clothing, the boots again were 
bad, and the arms according to our ideas were 
ill kept.” At the time the yacht was in Greek 
waters the war fever was raging which neariy 
brought about complications with Turkey. This 
appeared to Major Parry to be little short of a 
fit of temporary insanity on the part of the 
Greek Government, “for,” says he, ‘‘ within a 
month of the commencement of hostilities the 
troops of the Sultan would have been at the foot 
of the Acropolis, the Greek army would have 
ceased to exist, and all the work of the past 
sixty years would at the same time have been 
blotted out.” Hence he looks upon M. Tri- 
coupis, the present Prime Minister, as the 
saviour of his country, and speaks of his 
‘* dignified policy” in the highest terms. Major 
Parry furnishes an interesting account of the 
battles of Navarino, in the broad harbour of 
which, celebrated alike in classic and modern 
times, the yacht stopped for some time, and 
gave him an opportunity of studying this inter- 
esting spot from a military standpoint ; and in 
her course towards the Black Sea the Ptarmigan 
put in to many harbours, an account of which 
lends an interest to the work, chiefly from the 
scanty information to be had from other sources 
on the strategical value of these places. Mount 
Athos and its monasteries were visited in due 
course, and Major Parry was much struck with 
the activity and life prevailing in the Russian mo- 
nastery as compared with the indolence displayed 
in those inhabited only by Greek monks. The 
Russian superior of this convent has far more 
authority than any one else on this holy pen- 
insula, inasmuch as the monks in his convent 
represent at least a third of those on the moun- 
tain. ‘‘To whatever part of the monastery we 
were taken, order, activity, and a certain spirit 
of enterprise were discernible, and in this 
Russico differed altogether from the other 
monasteries we visited.” There are those who 
affirm, and probably with reason, that the 
Russians look to the time as not far distant 
when they will be able to call this promontory 
their own, and win for themselves with the 
aid of religion the much coveted footing on the 
sea outside the Dardanelles. 

William Dampier, in Messrs. Macmillan’s 
series entitled ‘‘ English Men of Action,” is 
very much what those familiar with Mr. W. 
Clark Russell’s other writings must have antici- 
pated. His practical knowledge of the sea 
enables him to describe and discuss the sea- 
faring life of two centuries ago with intelligence 
and vigour, though perhaps too much from the 
standpoint of to-day ; and his acquaintance with 
the narratives of other adventurous voyagers is 
aptly used to illustrate the experiences of Dam- 
pier. As a commentary on Dampier’s ‘ Voyages ’ 
this little book is among the best of the many 
that have been published. If, on the other 
hand, it is to be considered as a ‘‘life” of 
Dampier, it is impossible to give it the same 
praise. Mr. Russell appears to have made no 





quits his comrades, ‘‘ his first stride carries him 
into absolute obscurity and he vanishes like a 
puff of tobacco smoke.” Presumably Mr. Rus- 
sell did not expect Dampier to relate the story 
of his own death; but he did, in fact, the 
next best thing, though Mr. Russell is ignor- 
ant of it: he wrote a will; and that will is 
in Somerset House at this day, and tells us 
about Dampier’s last days, not, indeed, all we 
should like to know, but a good deal more 
than Mr. Russell knows. To write a life of 
a man like Dampier without exhausting all 
available sources of information trenches almost 
on the impudent ; and Mr. Russell has not even 
been at the trouble to turn to the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ where he would 
have found hints or references sufficient for 
a fuller memoir than he has aimed at. 


Messrs. CuapmMan & Hatt send us Egypt 
under Ismail: a Romance of History, by Mr. 
J. C. McCoan, a readable little work on the 
reign and character of the ex-Khedive in which 
we fail to detect error of fact. 


Mr. McCoan’s book is too political to be 
much in the way of the Atheneum, but what 
shall we say of Cold Steel, a treatise on the sabre 
and the “ great stick,’ by Capt. Hutton, which 
is still less suited for discussion in a literary 
journal? This very handsomely got-up and 
admirably clear work is a credit both to the 
author and to Messrs. Clowes, by whom it is 
published. The practical directions are excel- 
lent, and the illustrations good and pleasing. 


From Calmann Lévy’s comes a volume of 
Chinese tales in French which do not strike us 
as interesting, though one contains the amusing 
episode of a beautiful prince being blown off his 
own coasts and out to an island where the 
people, who to him seem hideous, shun him. 
He at last discovers that they think him horrible 
in appearance, and that their one passion is the 
cult of the beautiful. There are too many sham 
human beings who are really foxes in these 
stories for our Western tastes. The tales are 
ascribed to the pen of General Tcheng-Ki-Tong. 


As it is the somewhat irrational habit of man- 
kind never to read a modern author so much as 
in the days immediately succeeding his death, 
it is fortunate that the ninth volume of the late 
M. Scherer’s Etudes sur la Littérature Contem- 
poraine (Paris, Calmann Lévy), which appeared 
almost immediately after his decease, contains 
an unusually good collection of his different 
styles of work. There is hardly a single ex- 
ample in it of that mood when the critic, feeling 
himself in strange countries, lost his judicial 
head, and there are capital examples of his 
other moods. The long article, or collection of 
articles, with which it opens on the new know- 
ledge supplied by the “Grands Ecrivains ” edition 
of Retz’s works is an excellent piece of exposi- 
tion, though we cannot agree with the critic 
that the habit now usual in that series of ap- 
pending a short biographical summary to at least 
the first mention of any person, however well 
known, in a text, is a bad habit. M. Scherer 
specifies Marshal Luxembourg. Now we happen 
to know a person by no means ignorant who 
frankly avowed, only the other day, that but for 
a note of the kind he should have quite for- 
gotten that Luxembourg was the son of the 
duellist Boutteville, well as he knew that hector- 
ing person from Tallemant and other writers. 
This article is followed by another, also long, on 
M. Geffroy’s excellent collection of Madame de 
Maintenon’s letters. M. Scherer (whose ori- 
ginality is shown by the fact that it never was 
quite easy to foretell his likes) has a curious 
fancy for ‘‘ Esther,’ though oddly enough he 
thinks it a stain on her character that she 
married Scarron. Why? In papers on Pascal’s 
religious ideas, on the late M. Guyau’s ‘ U’'Irré- 
ligion de l’Avenir,’ on Sir Henry Maine’s ‘Popular 
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Government,’ and on (literary) “Decadence ” the 
somewhat negative and pessimist side of M. 
Scherer’s temperament comes out to some extent. 
An extremely interesting paper is the review of 
M. Renan’s‘ Histoire d’Israél,’in which the some- 
time Professor of Exegesis at Geneva is com- 
pelled to protest while the lover of good classical 
French applauds. In pure literature two papers 
on Lamartine (one containing in passing just 
praise of that excellent critic M. Faguet), one 
on M. Leconte de Lisle’s reception at the Aca- 
demy, and one on Montesquieu deserve notice, 
while the article on M. Sully Prudhomme’s ‘ Le 
Bonheur’ falls midway between literary criticism 
and the batch of papers on religious and philo- 
sophical subjects above noted. M. Scherer 
liberally describes M. Sully Prudhomme (who 
is one of the curious band of favourites already 
referred to, where Grimm goes side by side with 
Amiel, ‘‘ Pierre Loti” being of the company, 
and Madame d’Epinay comes in—by no means 
without needing it—for some of that friendly 
preaching which M. Scherer recognizes as among 
the qualities of Madame de Maintenon) as “le 
grand et cher artiste.’ But his quotations do 
not display any very remarkable poetry, and 
his criticism admits a certain defect of philo- 
sophy. The only paper, we think, which we 
have not yet mentioned, or mentioned only by 
implication, is the review of ‘ Pécheur d’Islande,’ 
where M. Scherer admits disquiet as to what 
his favourite is going to do next—what all the 
descriptive school are going to do next: “ Le 
genre descriptif lui-méme finira par s’épuiser.” 
Precisely ; but is that not the history of all 
genres ? and do they not all get born again very 
comfortably after a certain number of centuries ? 
The pessimist vein in M. Scherer was certainly 
curious. 


Tue Newsagent is the first number of a journal 
intended for the use of the trade. It contains an 
excellent likeness of Mr. Wellsman. 


We have received catalogues from Mrs. 
Bennett, Mr. Blackledge, Mr. Bumpus (natural 
history), Mr. W. Collins (American literature 
and natural history), Mr. Edwards, Mr. Harvey 
(good catalogue), Mr. W. Hutt, Messrs. Jarvis & 
Son, and Messrs. Sotheran & Co. (interesting). 
Mr. Downing, Mr. Hitchman, Mr. Lowe, and 
Mr. Wilson of Birmingham, Mr. Murray of 
Derby, Mr. Cameron and Mr. Clay of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Simmons of Leamington, Mr. Miles of Leeds, 
and Mr. Clegg of Rochdale have also sent us 
their catalogues. Mr. van Looy of Amsterdam 
has also forwarded a catalogue (emblemata, &c.), 
unfortunately in Dutch. 


We have on our table The Twelve Years’ Reign 
of His Imperial Majesty Abdul Hamid IT., Sultan 
of Turkey, by the Princess Annie de Lusignan 
(Low),—The Teacher's Handbook to the Code 
Examinations: Standard V. (J. Heywood),—A 
Dictionary Appendix, by J. H. Murray (Rout- 
ledge),— Homer's Odyssey, Books I.-IV., edited 
by B. Perrin (Boston, U.S., Ginn),—Jrresponsi- 
bility and its Recognition, by a Graduate of 
Oxford (Triibner),— The Ethic of Nature and its 
Practical Bearings, by D. Balsillie (Edinburgh, 
Douglas),— Haunts of Nature, by H. W. S. 
Worsley-Benison (Stock),—The Pustrycook and 
Confectioner’s Guide, by R. Wells (Lockwood), 
—Cdsga, by Ivaniona (Simpkin),—The Truth 
about Tristrem Varick, by E. Saltus (Drane),— 
Sketches in Verse. by W. Dawe (Kegan Paul),— 
The Expositor’s Bible, edited by the Rev. W. R. 
Nicoll : The First Epistle to the Corinthians, by 
the Rev. Marcus Dods, D. D. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton),— The Redemption of Man, by D. W. Simon 
(Edinburgh, Clark),—L’Inconnaissable, sa Mé- 
taphysique, sa Psychologie, by E. de Roberty 
(Paris, Alcan),— Edgar Quinet depuis I’ Exil, 
by Madame Edgar Quinet (Paris, Lévy),—Indien 
und Indien, by E. Zaeslin (Basle, Schwabe),— 
and Chasses l' Impossible, by E. Blanc (Paris, 
Lévy). Among New Editions we have A Trea- 
tise on the Principles of Chemistry, by M. M. 
Pattison Muir (Cambridge, University Press),— 





Instantaneous French Pronunciation. by G. S. | 


Emile (Edinburgh, Baxendine)—Our Fancy 
Pigeons, by G. Ure (Stock),—The Imitation of 
Christ, by T. Kempis, with a Preface by H. P. 
Liddon, D.D. (Stock),—and An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of Religion, by J. Caird, D.D. 
(Glasgow, MacLehose). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Anecdota Oxoniensia: Lives of Saints from the Book of Lis- 
more, edited by M. Stokes, sm. 4to. 31/6 swd. 
Davies’s (J. L.) Lessons of Hope, selected from the Works of 
F. D. Maurice, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Johns’s (Rev. B. D.) Pulpit Notes, 3/6 cl. 
Oxley’s (W.) Modern Messiah and Wonder Workers, 5/ cl. 
Tertulliani Apologeticus adversus Gentes pro Christianis, 
edited by T. H. Brindley, cr. 8vo. €/cl. 
Law. 
Pain’s (W. P.) Chronology and Analysis of International 
Law, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Baker’s (J.) By the Western Sea, a Summer Idyll, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Burns’s (R.) Selected Poems, edited by J. L. Robertson, 6/ 
Miles’s (A. H.) Aldine Dialogues, Dramatic Pieces for Home 
and School Performances, roy. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Pearce’s (T.) The Wreath, and other Pastorals, imp. 16mo. 3/6 
Scott’s (Sir W.) Marmion, edited, with Notes, by T. Bayne, 
12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Smith’s (L. A ) Romany Songland, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Stoddart’s (T. T.) Angling Songs, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Sunlit Days, Selections of Poems from Various Authors, 2/6 
Palaography. 
Allen’s (T. W.) Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts, 
roy. 8vo. 5/ swd. 
Sachau (Prof. E.) and Ethé’s (H.) Catalogue of Persian, Turk- 
ish, &c., MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Part 1, 4to. 63/ 
History and Biography. 
Dillon’s (M.) History and Development of Banking in Ire- 
land, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Mill’s (H. R.) Elementary Class-Book of General Geography, 


cr, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philology. 

About’s (E.) Récits et Nouvelles, edited by A. P. Huguenet, 
cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

Krause’s (G.) Volapuk Commercial Correspondent, 3/6 cl. 

Livy, Book 5, with Notes, &c., by A. R. Cluer, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Livy, Book 21, with Notes, &c., by M. T. Tatham, 12mo., 2/6 

Science. 

Bale’s(M. P.) Pumps and Pumping, a Handbook for Pump 
Users, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Ormerod’s (E. A.) Notes and Descriptions on a few Injurious 
Farm and Fruit Insects of South Africa, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Pollock (J. E.) and Chisholm’s (J.) Medical Handbook of 
Life Assurance, 8vo 7/6 cl. 

Warburton’s (G. E.) Names and Synonyms of British 
Plants, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Watson (H. W.) and Burby’s (8. H.) The Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, Vol. 2, 8vo. 10/6 

General Literature. 

Allen’s (F. M.) From the Green Bag, cr. 8vo, 2/6 cl. 

Allen’s (G.) This Mortal Coil, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Barr's (A. E.) Feet of Clay, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Blackmore’s (R. D.) Lorna Doone, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 2/ 

Fox’s (Rev. C. A.) Alpine Summits, illus, imp. 16mo. 2/ bds. 

Helder’s (A.) Chronicles of a Health Resort, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Hilton’s (D.) A Dash of Bitter, a Temperance Story, 3/6 cl. 

Modern Circe (A), by Author of ‘ Molly Bawn,’ cr. 8vo. 2/ 

Moir-Bryce’s (Capt. W.) Souvenir of the Queen’s Volunteer 
Rifle Brigade, 4to. 2/6 bds. 

Panton’s (J. E.) Bye-Paths and Cross-Roads, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Simkin’s (R.) Life in the Army, 5/ bds. 

Tytler’s (8.) The Huguenot Family, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Ward’s (Mrs. H.) Miss Bretherton, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Wood’s (Mrs.) Anne Hereford, cheap ed., cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Worboice’s (E. J.) Emilia’s Inheritance, cheap ed., 3/6 cl. 

Yonge’s (C. M.) Stray Pearls, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Neutestamentliche Studien u, Kritiken, hrsg. v. G. Volk- 
mar, Part 1, 1m. 
Poetischen Hagiographen (Die), ausgelegt v. W. Volck 
u. Sam, Oettli, 4m. 50. 
Law. 
Fuzier - Herman (E.): Répertoire Général du Droit Fran- 
gais, 20fr, 
Fine Art and Archeoloay. 
Hauser (F.): Die Neu-attischen Reliefs, 6m. 
Lafenestre (G.): Dix Années du Salon de Peinture (1879- 
1888), 30fr. 
Philosophy. 
Guttmann (J.): Die Philosophie d. Salomon Ibn Gabirol, 
6m. 
Liebermann (B.): Der Zweckbegriff bei Trendelenburg, 3m. 
Teichmiiller (G.): Neue Grundlegung der Psychologie u. 
Logik, 8m. 40. 
History and Bwgraphy. 
Bailly (E.): La Vie et les uvres de Gottlieb Klopstock, 6fr. 
Cosnac (Le Cte. de) et Pontal (E.): Mémoires du Marquis de 
Sourches, Vol. 9, 7fr. 50. 
Nauroy (C.): Les Secrets des Bonaparte, 3fr. 50. 


Philology. 
Hoffmann (O.): Das Praesens der Indogermanischen Grund- 
sprache, 3m. 60, 


Science. 
Mascart (E.): Traité d’Optique, Vol. 1, 20fr, 


Genera! Literature, 

| Boisgobey (F. du): Double-Blane, 7fr. 

| Cherbuliez (V.): Profils Etrangers, 3fr. 50. 

| Fournel (V.): Maman Capitaine, 3fr. 

| Tcheng-Ki-Tong (Le Général) : Contes Chinois, 3fr. 50. 
| 








| EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Trinity College, Cambridge, July 16, 1889. 
| I Finp that by a grave oversight I have 
| allowed a sentence to stand in one of Edward 
| FitzGerald’s letters which has stirred the just 
resentment of Mr. Browning. FitzGerald’s 
expression was evidently thrown off with the 
freedom that men permit themselves in corre- 
spondence with their intimate friends; and I 
feel how great an injustice I have done to 
FitzGerald in making public what was but the 
careless outburst of a passing mood, and thus 
investing it with a significance which was never 
designed. That I should have allowed a passage 
to remain which has so wronged the dead and 
pained the living causes me, I need not say, 
extreme vexation, and I can only beg publicly 
to express my sincere regret. 

Wriuiam Atpis Wricnr, 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1889, 


Durine the school year now expiring we have 
seen, besides a considerable number of minor 
changes, two losses of the first magnitude to the 
educational world. The doyen of ex-head masters 
—who renewed his youth at an age when most 
people have almost forgotten it—who was Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge after more than 
thirty years of active work as head master of 
Shrewsbury—Dr. Kennedy, died in April last, 
before his natural force was abated, if not before 
his eyes were dim. If, as we said last year, of 
the teachers of this generation, Mr. Thring 
sowed most freely the seed of new ideas, 
Dr. Kennedy did more than any one else to 
foster pure scholarship, and to hew new paths 
through, and shed fresh illumination upon, the 
bewildering jungle of classical grammar. If ere 
his death the educational world had come to 
desire that those paths should be shorter and 
clearer still, it was bound to remember that Dr. 
Kennedy was almost the first to make any paths, 
properly so called, at all—yOdva avijpepov TiBeis 
juepopevnv. In the statistics of academical 
success there is, we believe, no record that can 
rival that of Dr. Kennedy’s pupils, transmitted 
by him from Shrewsbury to the universities, and 
especially to Cambridge. 

The second loss is of another kind. It was 
foreshadowed last summer, made certain by Dr. 
Abbott’s farewell to the Conference of Head 
Masters at Christmas, and will be an accom- 
plished fact within a few days from the appear- 
ance of these words. It is difficult to overrate 
the loss inflicted on the educational profession 
by the resignation of Dr. Abbott. What he has 
been to his pupils we shall hear by their own 
testimony : to the educational world outside his 
own school he has shown the rare example of 
being not only an admirable teacher, but a great 
deal besides. The tendency of head masters is 
to be timid theologians—Dr. Abbott has been a 
courageous one: they are apt to let the reading. 
of their youth suffice for their maturity—Dr. 
Abbott has been at work on Shakspeare and 
Bacon. He has adorned what he has touched ; 
the note of distinction is upon all his work. It 
is eminently desirable that our head masters 
should be learners as well as teachers ; while 
the modern tendency is to drive them towards. 
being neither one nor the other, but purely ad- 
ministrators—justices of the peace, which is not 
always easy to keep where assistants are more 
numerous than contented. It is, therefore, with 
regret that we record the disappearance from 
the educational sphere of one who was a stand- 
ing protest against a tendency which very few 
approve and still fewer resist. 

By the lamented death of Mr. Clark, head 








| master of Derby, and formerly a pupil of Dr. 


Kennedy, a career of energy and liberality was 
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cut short somewhat early. Mr. Clark had, we 
understand, a somewhat uphill fight, and of that 
ideal at which he aimed he had accomplished 
much, if not the whole. He was, perhaps, less 
well known than he deserved to be; the testi- 
mony of Prof. J. Cook Wilson (Classical Review, 
June) shows feelingly in what esteem he was 
held by his best pupils. 

Changes less sad, but nearly as important, have 
happened elsewhere. Mr. Wilson has passed 
from the care of Radley to the wardenship of 
Keble College ; ecclesiastical appointments have 
removed Dr. Sanderson and Dr. Stokoe from 
Lancing College and King’s College School; and 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Mackenzie, and Mr. Bourne 
reign in their respective places. 

If we turn now from personal changes to other 
incidents of the school year, we cannot doubt 
what has been the chief excitement in the 
educational sphere. The protest against com- 
petitive examination, originated by Mr. Auberon 
Herbert and subsequently reinforced by many 
distinguished names, certainly ‘fluttered the 
dovecotes”. of public and preparatory schools, 
and produced an effect which, if somewhat 
evanescent, has yet been memorable. The 
attack on examination and on the competitive 
system in general, though weak almost to 
absurdity on the reconstructive side, has been 
useful, as having informed a good many people, 
apparently for the first time, that competition 
is not an achieved ideal, but a means to an end ; 
which end, in the opinion of many, it does not 
reach, or reaches by a bad route and at a heavy 
cost. The general question lies beyond the 
scope of this article, but as far as public schools 
are concerned the case appears to us to stand as 
follows. 

Public-school boys live in an atmosphere of 
competition, of which examinations are but a 
concentrated and retrospective form. The one 
string that is harped upon in every individual 
is the desire to outstrip his neighbour—a desire 
present, though in very different degrees, in 
almost every boy. The moral aspect of the 
question, the view of work as a duty, is certainly 
not neglected, in sermons or otherwise, but it 
mostly takes the form of pointing out the duty 
of not disappointing or thwarting the parents’ 
desire for their sons’ progress—a useful and 
necessary reminder, but, after all, only com- 
petition in a moralized form. Analyzed, it 
amounts to the duty of each individual to please 
his parents by disappointing the hopes of all 
other parents. Exceptional boys, who have 
the real intellectual hunger, need and receive 
guidance, but hardly require pressure. At the 
other end there are boys on whom nothing but 
pressure produces any effect at all, and that 
a slight one. But the great mass of boys, who 
live, so to speak, in the temperate zone of in- 
telligence, are stimulated by the. competitive 
instinct, and by little else. It is here, we 
incline to think, that our public schools are 
most assailable. They have not yet discovered 
any method (as was recently remarked by a 
public-school master of great experience) of 
inducing such boys to like any subject or sort of 
learning. By competition, and only by com- 
petition, is any work got out of them; while 
the pleasurable and manful distractions of public- 
school life act upon them at every hour. 
Hence school life and university life leave 
them, as they find them, cool towards the things 
of the intelligence when once the pressure of 
prizes or class-lists or pass examinations is over. 
This is the frame of mind described so caustically, 
and with a certain unfairness, by the late Rector 
of Lincoln College. These boys are not dull, 
nor very ill-trained for practical life; but they 
lack any real taste for increasing their 
knowledge as a thing per se worth having 
and increasing. Mere competition, as might 
be expected, has left them without a higher 
motive, without a craving for intellectual 
acquisition unless something material is to be 
got by it. ‘*It must beso,” we are told. Cer- 





tainly it must if teachers agree to think it must. 
To put the matter plainly—amid the infinitude 
of care and sympathy expended upon boys at 
public schools, is enough aid, enough example, 
given to them in the direction of disinterested 
liking for knowledge? As has recently been 
pointed out in an interesting article (Journal of 
Education for this month), most boys must like 
the literature of their own languageif theyareever 
to like that of another; yet, except for special 
purposes, nothing is so much neglected at public 
schools as English reading. Until some liking 
for some intellectual study, apart from mere 
willingness to compete for prizes in it, can be 
infused into this central mass of public schools, 
the failure observed and denounced in the com- 
petitive system will exist and grow. The com- 
petitive instinct will not bear the strain of being 
used as the sole motive for so many ; it will do 
the work, but undo the worker by leaving him 
without intelligent motives for cultivating intel- 
ligence. Every public-school man knows how 
much of the folly and vice of public schools 
arises from work and athletics being a competi- 
tive ‘‘ drive,” and the surplus time mere ennui. 
A taste for things of the intelligence is doubtless 
not synonymous with virtue ; but it would have 
saved many an expulsion could it have been 
infused into the vacant and therefore tempted 
mind. Doubtless the problem is hard; but, 
with fresh and ardent minds thronging every 
year into the educational profession, it cannot 
be insoluble ; at any rate, if we may adapt a 
saying of Mr. Ruskin’s, the thing may be impos- 
sible, but is certainly indispensable. It will be 
accomplished when masters collectively believe 
in intelligence and in study as firmly as they doin 
pressure, and strive as hard to rally boys to the 
best tastes as they now strive to adjust their own 
to the standard of boys; above all, when they 
discard the view—at once a platitude and a 
fallacy—that these things ought to be done at 
home and by the parents. We by no means 
imply that effort is not freely made in this direc- 
tion, but that more of it is needed if competi- 
tion is to be diminished or discarded. The only 
thing that can replace competition is love of 
knowledge for itself ; mere sympathy and good- 
fellowship will not be adequate. Schoolmasters 
will have to brace up their nerves to an effort 
compared to which the mere application of 
pressure to competitive boys is child’s play. It 
is so much easier to say, “ Go up the hill,” than 
to say, “ Come up the hill.” 

The sound of Mr. Auberon Herbert’s mani- 
festo could not but wake the echoes in the Head 
Masters’ Conference held at Winchester in 
December. The competitive system was assailed 
at its most vulnerable point, entrance-scholar- 
ships, for young boys of twelve or thirteen, into 
the public schools. The attack on this system 
was vigorously delivered by the head master of 
Harrow, and vigorously encountered by the 
head master of Winchester, Dr. Warre of Eton 
taking a more balanced view of the subject. 
The legislative prominence which has been 
given to the endowments of Eton and Win- 
chester rather concentrated the attack upon 
these schools ; but the evil, if it be an evil, is 
widespread, and almost coextensive with the 
greater schools. Mr. Welldon was of opinion 
that the competitive system was instituted 
under an idea that it would be moderate in its 
application, and involve no dangers to health, 
while it would always be modified by the 
eleemosynary principle. Both these expectations, 
he showed, have been falsified ; competition is 
‘*tyrannous and strong,” and the eleemosynary 
principle has disappeared beforeapseudo-equality 
which really works in favour of those who can 
most easily afford the best preliminary train- 
ing, say from nine to twelve. It is even alleged 
that competitive scholarships are offered, at some 
preparatory schools, to children of these tender 
years, in order to attract good candidates for 
subsequent scholarships at publicschools. Such 
a state of things he regarded as prejudicial to 





health and intellect, and as cramping the early 
education of children by identifying it too much 
with the linguistic training of public shools. 

It was urged in reply by Dr. Fearon that, as 
a matter of fact, this intellectual and physical 
exhaustion of the scholars was not found to 
occur to any such extent as would condemn 
the system of their training—a view in which 
Dr. Warre concurred ; that, though the eleemosy- 
nary test had disappeared, yet on the whole 
the elected boys were sons of poor parents ; 
that these school scholarships had operated 
with excellent effect in raising the standard of 
preparatory schools and making their teaching 
careful and scientific; finally, that the alter- 
native being patronage, and patronage being 
practically jobbery, free competition held the 
field 

This subject is of such grave importance to 
public schools that we shall adventure a few 
words upon it. We observe, in the first place, 
that not only the two chief antagonists, but 
almost all the other speakers, agree in regretting 
the extinction of the eleemosynary principle in 
the administration of these funds. Such agree- 
ment is noteworthy, and may have consequences. 
Two years ago we called attention to the awaken- 
ing of this question. Nevertheless we cannot 
but think that the restoration of the eleemosy- 
nary principle, however desirable, is no com- 
plete remedy for the evils of competition, which 
will hardly become less serious by being limited 
to the children of poor parents—a terribly 
numerous class. 

In the second place, it cannot have escaped 
the audience, nor, probably, the disputants 
themselves, that the pleas and counterpleas, 
though highly relevant to the general subject, 
were in some degree wide of each other. The ab- 
sorption, for instance, of scholarships by wealthy 
parents may be, as one side pleaded, a bad 
thing, and yet may be, as the other side asserted, 
a rare thing ; the free competition may well have 
damaged youthful minds by premature fatigue, 
and yet may have done good work in improving 
standards and methods at preparatory schools. 
The disputants are less at variance than they 
appear ; but they are at a disadvantage in argu- 
ing on intellectual and professional grounds a 
question which is really in large measure a 
medical and scientific problem, and one by no 
means fully explored. Outside the Conference 
statistics were enlisted to prove that these 
scholarships have failed on the whole to produce 
distinguished men in public capacities. But here, 
too, it must be remembered that intelligence 
may be very real and effective without being 
conspicuous ; and that the poverty which jus- 
tified the seeking of such scholarships often 
clings round the neck of those who have held 
them and used them well. If, in an old and 
wealthy country, we insist that the value of in- 
telligence can be measured in terms of social or 
political prominence, or of pecuniary success, 
we stand in danger of mistaking Plutus for Plato. 
None the less we agree with that assailant of the 
present system who roused the readers of the 
St. James’s Gazette to an interest in the subject 
of education, that the record of the competitive 
scholars of the public schools during the past 
twenty or twenty-five years, so far as it can be 
read, is a little disappointing. Asa class, they 
seem to have lacked brilliancy and originality, 
preferring, it may be fondly presumed, intelli- 
gence and, in a fair number of cases, virtue. We 
should be inclined to infer from the facts that 
even skilled examiners find a difficulty in discri- 
minating, among a hundred children of twelve 
or thirteen, the real germ of intellectual power 
from mere shallow quickness or evanescent 
“cram.” 

For the rest, the Conference dealt with less 
serious subjects, though many of them were 
important enough. The endeavour on the part 
of head masters to fix, not Easter, but the Easter 
holidays, may be productive of some practical 
convenience to the public, though where re- 
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ligious precedents are in the way opposi- 


tion must be expected. Dr. Percival will have | 


added another to many educational services if he 


can induce the Universities to require a modern | 


language and a modicum of science on the 
threshold of entrance. The opposition may 
prove to be tenacious, especially if classical 
authorities persist in regarding modern lan- 
guages as intruders. For our part, we wish a 
modern language included in the compulsory 
curriculum of the Universities on quite other 
grounds than those taken by the enthusiastic 
advocates of modern languages. No reason- 
able being can regard the power of construing 
an easy bit of French or German, or even speak- 
ing a few sentences, as a first-rate intellectual 
achievement. Circumstances might make such 
acquisition highly creditable ; but for most public- 
school boys it should now be an accomplishment 
ranking with simple arithmetic by the time they 
go to the university. We do not, of course, 
mean that aperfect knowledge of a language is 
on this level, but that the qualifying amount 
for entrance at the university should be rela- 
tively as moderate in standard as the rest of 
that examination. The proviso of Dr. Percival, 
that any three of the five subjects—Latin, Greek, 
elementary mathematics, one modern language, 
and some branch of natural science—should 
qualify for a testamur, with the condition that 
the other two must be passed before any higher 
examination is proceeded to, would, we think, 
work well, keeping the idle occupied and not 
overburdening the virtuous. 

The progress of the great day schools in 
public estimation seems to us to continue : Dul- 
wich, we hear, has reached the coveted 600. A 
striking letter in the Standard, signed “ A Public 
School Master,” has recently ascribed this grow- 
ing favour towards day schools to a cause which 
we have never before heard so confidently 
alleged. He considers that at the great board- 
ing schools the time allowed for and spent in 
preparation is altogether scanty and inadequate ; 
while at the homes, where day-school prepara- 
tion goes on, not only more time, but more en- 
couragement, is given, with a result which might 
well be envied elsewhere. It is a view worthy 
of all consideration : to us it seems forgetful of 
the disparity of homes, and also of the fact that 
at a boarding school preparation is not neces- 
sarily all crammed into the preparation hour. 
It is well that the great boarding schools should 
take this and the other warnings to heart ; deaf- 
ness and undue self-admiration have always 
been their foible. But, as a matter of fact, it is 
scarcely a question of rivalry, but of multiplica- 
tion. Whether we want more great boarding 


schools may be uncertain, but more really good | 


day schools are certainly needed. 

Something like a revolt against the India Civil 
Service examination on the part of the schools 
seems to be in the air. A vehement attack was 
recently made upon it at Wellington College. 
Sword and gown alike—Lord Wolseley and Mr. 
Wickham—called it cruel and destructive, com- 
plicated and difficult, and such as some people 
mever recover from. There must be, we sup- 
pose, some basis for this widespread opinion, 
which, nevertheless, we cannot share. To us 
all that appears to be needed is a restriction of 
the number of subjects permitted to be taken 
up by an individual candidate. The breakdowns 
are, we are convinced, from anxiety, an emotion 
which cannot be dissociated from an examina- 
tion that gives or denies a particular career for 
life, but which would equally exist if the sub- 
jects were fewer or the standard lower. 

With one reflection akin to this subject we 
conclude. Apart from athletics, the ruling 
passion at public schools appears too often to be 
the fear of being overworked. It is a possible 
danger to some, but a danger against which 
those who most affect alarm are inconceivably 
well self-protected. It seems to us that, whether 


for fighting our country’s battles or governing | 


India or exercising any other weighty function, 


a certain toughness of intellectual nerve is 
wanted which we are not adequately encouraging. 
To be able to work against the grain under 
difficulties, not to mind being overworked a 
little if necessary—these are governing qualities, 
and they are not compatible with that sorry 
mental effeminacy of which we see too much— 
the effeminacy of those who are never tired of 
pleasurable enjoyments, but flinch in a moment 
from an intellectual strain. 








GUNNAR HYLTEN-CAVALLIUS, 


EnGuisH students of folk-lore will regret to 
hear of the death of Dr. Hyltén-Cavallius, which 
occurred at his country house of Sunnanvik in 
Smaland on the 5th inst., at the age of seventy- 
one. Gunnar Olof Hyltén-Cavallius gave him- 
self early in life to the collection of the folk- 
songs and stories of Sweden, in much the same 
way as was being done at that time for those of 
Norway by Asbjérnsen and Moe. The field was 
almost untouched, and Hyltén-Cavallius was 
rewarded by a rich harvest. In 1844 and 1849, 
in conjunction with Stephens, he published his 
volumes of ‘Svenska folksagor och Afventyr.’ 
In 1853 he produced a very important collection 
of the historical and political ballads of Sweden. 
As a dramatist he enjoyed some success, and 
in 1856 was appointed director of the Swedish 
Royal Theatre. Four years later he entered 
the diplomatic service of his country, and was 
chargé d'affaires at Rio de Janeiro from 1860 to 
1864. While in Brazil he wrote his great work 
on the ethnology of Sweden, which appeared in 
1865. Since that time he has resided on his 
country estate in Sweden, occupying himself 
with the collection of an extraordinary number 
of valuable objects illustrating the ethnology 
and history of the country. These, it is be- 
lieved, are not to be dispersed, but have been 
left to form the nucleus of a museum of Smaland 
antiquities at Wexid. It is generally held that 
the contributions of Hyltén-Cavallius to the 
preservation of the vanishing songs and legends 
of Sweden will prove a more lasting support to 
his reputation than his ethnological hypotheses, 
which are apt to seem fantastic in the light of 
scientific investigation. E. G 








THE PIPE ROLL SOCIETY. 


THE Pipe Roll Society is to be congratulated 
upon the historical usefulness of its latest pub- 
lication. After four years of steady progress 
with the ‘‘ primary object” of its labours, result- 
ing in the issue of eight year-rolls with an intro- 
ductory volume or key, it has become possible 
to make another ciass of contemporary records 
accessible to the members and to students at 
large. The original prospectus of the Society, 
it will be remembered, held out hopes of the 
possibility of publishing from time to time “‘ all 
unprinted national records that are extant prior 
to the year a.p. 1200”; and it will be generally 
admitted that the inclusion of this historical 
material at some period of the Society’s career 
was indispensable for the perfect understanding 
of the contents of the more famous Exchequer 
records. Broadly speaking, the Pipe Rolls are 
made up of the county farms and of fines and 
issues of justice. The transactions to which 
these meagre entries refer are fully recorded, 
where they have survived, in the charters and 
fines and Coram Rege Rolls of the same period, 
and we cannot imagine any more valuable means 
of elucidating the nature, and possibly even the 
allusions, of such entries in the Pipe Rolls than 
that which has been adopted by the Council of 
the Society. Again, some of these records, like 
the Pipe Rolls themselves, have been previously 





printed, and it is most desirable that both series 
should now be completed. It certainly is not 
essential to the utility of the new undertaking, 
as it was not to that of the old, that each series 
of records should be completed in turn. In the 
' present day the study of special subjects pro- 





ceeds with marvellous rapidity, and the imme- 
diate requirements of students must receive 
attention, otherwise the motive for co-operative 
labour will cease to exist, and the editorial ser- 
vices of individual experts may be lost. 

How fortunate the Council has been in its first 
choice of an editor for the collection of ancient 
charters which forms the tenth volume of the 
Society’s publications may be more easily ex- 
pressed than realized. Mr. Round’s reputation 
does not stand higher in any department of his- 
torical inquiry than in this, and was a sufficient 
guarantee for the excellence of the work which 
he had undertaken; but it is only by making 
a careful study of the results of those labours 
that we can sufficiently appreciate the unerring 
sagacity and inexhaustible patience that are dis- 
played in every annotation. 

The ancient charters included in this volume 
form part of a considerable collection which has 
accumulated in official custody since the middle 
of the twelfth century. We cannot, of course, 
conjecture the various circumstances under 
which these charters were deposited ; but waiv- 
ing this difficulty, and for the present at least 
the further question of the exact classification 
of these muniments, we must admit the great 
superiority that such original charters possess 
over the contemporary forms of enrolment. At 
the same time we must be careful not to press 
the principle too far, because, ceteris paribus, an 
enrolment in official custody is far better evi- 
dence than an original in private hands, while 
it is in reason that a cartulary is worse evidence 
than either. Here, however, we have to choose 
mainly between a good original and a bad tran- 
script, for the question of official custody is 
somewhat remote. It is true that a system of 
duplication obtained at the Exchequer at least 
as early as the reign of Henry II., which served 
the purpose of enrolments. Thus writs or charters 
made out by the Chancery clerks while resident at 
the Exchequer were duplicated and preserved as 
official records. An example of such a writ is 
seen in No. 58 of this collection, being an ori- 
ginal writ of Liberate, of which a counter-writ 
would most certainly have been made and pre- 
served in the Chancery. We may even venture 
on the general proposition that all charters and 
writs which issued from the Chancery and the 
King’s Court were enrolled by means of filing 
the counterparts, which remained of record for 
the Crown against the originals delivered to or 
served upon the parties ; yet, curiously enough, 
when the original was returned to the court 
whence it issued it seems to have been preserved 
as the final record of the proceedings. It is wel} 
known that in the Exchequer itself the ‘‘foils” 
of tallies were regarded as records of paymenta 
into the Receipt against the original ‘‘ stalks”; 
and as forgeries of the latter were not unknown, 
it may reasonably be suspected that the originals 
of charters and writs were frequently checked 
with the official counterparts, and disallowed if 
they were found to have been tampered with 
by erasure or otherwise. But although these 
precautions against the forgery of charters and 
other instruments were practised by the official 
pedants of the Chapel and Scriptorium, it is 
pretty evident that the originals were freely 
admitted in evidence, and even, as we have said, 
employed for official referenee. Thus we know 
that the letters patent of summons to the sheriff 
were carefully duplicated and checked in the 
Chancery ; yet when the original writ was re- 
turned by the sheriff it was used by the officials 
in the compilation of the Pipe Roll, although 
the more authentic transcript was actually 
within their reach in the Marshal's bin. In 
the same way we read of original charters being 
produced in the King’s Court, of their being 
perused by the king himself, and apparently 
accepted as unimpeachable evidence. But none 
the less the original instrument was quietly 
checked by the clerks of the Chapel behind their 
Cancella. The anomaly was itted in that 
day, and the youthful clerk who remonatrated 
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with his superiors for their supineness was re- 
buked with the assurance that none but a mad- 
man would court certain detection—and a 
hideous punishment. 

It is important to remember, therefore, that 
these original charters were not necessarily 
regarded even in the twelfth century as primary 
evidence. If in the present day they are pri- 
mary evidence, this is due to the accident of 
their preservation when the official enrolments 
have perished. A very good instance of the 
way in which these originals came to be de- 

ited in the royal archives is seen in Bishop 
Richard’s anecdote of the Earl of Leicester’s 
charter, which was produced by him before the 
barons and voluntarily surrendered. The same 
writer tells us in another place that ‘‘ an infinite 
multitude” of these charters were preserved in 
the Treasury of the Receipt. We do not, there- 
fore, attach much importance to the argument 
advanced by Mr. Round in his preface that the 
employment of original charters only should 
form a “distinctive feature” of the present 
edition. We should certainly not object to the 
publication of selections from the Carte Antique, 
which surely ought not to be classed with the 
cartularies of monastic houses so justly repudiated 
by Prof. Freeman. It should not be forgotten 
that the compilers of these suspected cartularies 
were also the custodians of the original charters, 
of which we have heard so much, and that we 
have not yet sounded the depths of the medizeval 
science of forgery. 

The term “charter” has probably in all times 
been loosely used to describe a formal instrument 
of notification. In the twelfth century it might 
be accurately applied to almost every form of 
letter patent, including writs and conventions. 
More closely it may be defined as a “ privi- 
legium” in connexion with the weighty phrase 
“per libertatem cartwe.” An excellent assort- 
ment of these unique evidences is provided in 
the ey volume, the historical value of which 
has been for the first time fully brought out by 
the editor’s success in assigning sufficiently ap- 
proximate dates by a method that is at once 
safe and brilliant. 

The annotations of the series of Gloucester 
charters are especially noticeable, and here, as 
in many other instances, Mr. Round has ren- 
dered a most important service to the languishing 
cause of historical genealogy. The charters of 
Stephen and Matilda printed in this volume 
are of considerable interest. An original charter 
of Matilda which is preserved in another col- 
lection seems to support Mr. Round’s prefer- 
ence for the year 1139 in dating a remarkable 
charter of Stephen (No. 23) bearing on his 
quarrel with the bishops. Among the more 
miscellaneous charters is a very early and curious 
bond of a Christian to Jewish usurers (No. 51). 
Mr. Round has given an analysis of this deed, but 
we venture to think that his explanation of the 
transaction is not quite complete in two or three 
particulars. The Christian acknowledges a debt 
of a hundred marks and interest 91. for 101. per 
annum, though in reality he had probably re- 
ceived @ much smaller sum. However, by a 
covenant in the deed, if the debtor elected to 
pay down forty marks at Christmas following, 
together with another forty marks, the debt was 
to be wiped off ; but if he paid forty marks only 
(which may have been the original principal 
money) he must continue to pay interest on the 
remainder, though at a moderate rate as long 
as the payments were kept up. There is the 
usual clause for the creditors to take possession 
in default until they had repaid themselves the 
capital and interest, for the words “ ponere 
in manum” do not mean, as stated, “to 
alienate.” It is well known that the law only 
permitted Jews to foreclose to the extent of 
their claim, while it is a familiar grievance of 
the Church that Christians were willing to act 
a8 bailiffs of these impounded estates. 

Space has been found in this volume of 133 
pages for as many as sixty-nine charters with 





exhaustive annotations and indices, and in this 
respect alone the book is a masterpiece of 
editorial skill. The record-type is, as usual, per- 
fect, and we are glad to notice that some slight 
deficiencies which could be observed in the 
indices of previous volumes have been com- 
pletely rectified. In short, the flourishing state 
of the Society justifies the confident expectation 
that this admirable work will shortly be suc- 
ceeded by other companion volumes to the series 
of stately records which, in the words of Madox, 
are “even to be compared with the book that 
men call Domesday.” 








THE CASKET LETTERS. 


As the reviewer of my book on ‘ The Casket 
Letters’ in your issue of the 13th has on 
several important points unintentionally mis- 
represented my aims and intentions, I crave 
your indulgence for a short explanation. 

1. Neither Hosack nor Mr. Skelton admit 
that Laing “exploded Goodall’s theory.” On 
the contrary, their theories—which are prac- 
tically identical—are avowedly only a modified 
and improved form of Goodall’s. This is my 
reason for ‘‘ endeavouring to establish the influ- 
ence of a French original throughout the Scots 
version of Letter 2.” My aim is scarcely iden- 
tical with that of Laing, for, on account of the 
theory that the letter is based on a French ori- 
ginal with Scots interpolations, it was necessary 
to show the influence of a French original even 
in ‘* the most compromising portions.” I never 
“ fancied,” however, that it was possible, as the 
reviewer puts it, ‘‘to win the day” by merely 
“exploding Goodall’s theory,” or even the 
Hosack-Skelton theory. On the contrary, I am 
careful to state that the result thus obtainable 
is only negative. Hence the importance of 
Morton’s Declaration as a link in the chain of 
positive evidence. 

2. Darnley’s probable or possible ignorance of 
French is a mere minor and preliminary objec- 
tion to the theory of Hosack that some of the 
letters in the Casket were written to Darnley. 
There is the clearest evidence that Bothwell 
knew French; there is no tangible evidence 
that Darnley knew French. Though quite well 
aware of the statements in ‘ The Lennox,’ I do 
not regard them as evidence of this. The 
statements are founded on documents now 
calendared in the Foreign Series of State 
Papers. They are in the main correct, but in 
1559 Darnley was a boy of only thirteen or 
fourteen ; he was doubtless under the care of 
a guardian, who was probably present at the 
so-called ‘‘long and private interviews” with 
the French king. In any case, even if Darnley 
is to be credited with precocity sufficient to en- 
able him to conduct alone what the reviewer 
seems to consider delicate negotiations with the 
French king and the Duke of Guise, it is still 
possible that he had the services of an inter- 
preter. That he brought back a letter in French 
from Mary to his mother is insufficient to prove 
either that he or his mother knew French. 
Mary was then unable to write in English. No 
doubt Lady Lennox could, if necessary, get the 
letter translated. All the extant letters of Lady 
Lennox are in English. In her correspondence 
with Mary during the queen’s imprisonment 
she wrote to her in English, and Mary did her 
imperfect best to reply in that language. 

3. As the reviewer has himself answered in 
a most satisfactory manner his own objection 
to the second marriage contract, I am unable to 
agree with him that the difficulty is a ‘‘ real” 
one. As regards the expression ‘‘ Your Brother- 
in-Law yat was” in Letter 8, the circumstances 
in which the letter was written must be taken 
into consideration. The letter relates to ar- 
rangements for her abduction to Dunbar. By 
this time Huntly had to all intents and purposes 
ceased to be Bothwell’s brother-in-law. Mary 
was greatly irritated by his conduct, and appa- 
rently the expression was used in scorn. Many 





similar seeming, though not real difficulties it 
was necessarily impossible to notice. 

4, The reviewer asks, “Then why is no refer- 
ence made to ‘Murray’s Diary’ (endorsed by 
Cecil) or to the Declaration of French Paris, un- 
less because they are fatal to Mr. Henderson’s 
theories ?” Here the reviewer has made astrange 
mistake. The statements of ‘ Murray’s Diary’ 
are fully considered on p. 87 ; and at p. 88 cer- 
tain reasons are given for atttaching little weight 
to the evidence of French Paris either for or 
against Mary. What is designated by the re- 
viewer ‘ Murray’s Diary’ is described by me as. 
“the prepared journal or diary,” &c. Does the 
reviewer suppose it to have been professedly 
compiled by Murray from day to day? If not, 
then why the suggestion of forgery in connexion 
with it ? 

The objections to Morton’s Declaration } 
am content to leave to the judgment of the 
reader. The more freely objections are stated 
—if stated, as I quite admit they have been by 
the reviewer, clearly and candidly—so much the 
better for the truth. 

I may add that errata in the letters, occurring 
partly from a misreading of the copy, have been 
corrected in a later issue. I have, however, been 
unable to compare the letters with the text in 
the earlier editions of the ‘ Detectio,’ on account 
of the accidental absence of the editions frora 
the library of the British Museum at the time 
of the Stuart Exhibition there. 

T. F. HENDERSON. 

*,* 1, What we wrote was “re- exploding 
Goodall’s theory.” Hosack, Skelton, or any one 
else to the contrary, Malcolm Laing did in 1804 
successfully explode that theory ; and Mr. Hen- 
derson’s aim seemed so nearly identical with 
Laing’s, his method so absolutely identical, only 
not so full, that a reference to Laing was cer- 
tainly called for. Laing’s note on the phrase 
‘‘the good year” is infinitely better than Mr. 
Henderson’s. 

2. Mr. Henderson’s words were: ‘‘ Neither 
his father nor mother appear to have known 
French, and, after a very careful examination 
of all the sources of information, I have been 
unable to discover an atum of evidence to show 
that he had the advantage of them in this respect. 
It is very improbable that Mary would write 
letters to Darnley in a language which he did 
not understand.” Compare those words with 
the above. Surely there is at least ‘‘an atom 
of evidence” both that Darnley may have known 
French, probably did know it, and that, even if 
he did not know French, Mary yet may have 
written in French to him as to his mother. 

8. The reviewer does not conceive that he 
‘*has himself answered in a most satisfactory 
manner his own objection,” and, even if he had, 
it is for the author, not the critic, to cope with 
difficulties. Letter 6 relates, as well as Letter 8, 
to the abduction; and ‘‘ yor falce brother in 
law” has quite as much scorn in it as anything 
in Letter 8. 

4, To the difficulties presented by ‘Murray’s 
Diary’ and the Declaration of French Paris, 
Mr. Henderson does make no reference. The 
question whether Bothwell was or was not in 
Edinburgh is a vital one ; Mr. Henderson no- 
where hints at it—at the fact that according to 
one document, prepared by Mary’s accusers, 
and known in history for generations past as 
‘Murray's Diary,’ Bothwell set out on the 
24th for Liddesdale, but that according to the 
Declaration of French Paris, said by Mary’s 
accusers to have been emitted at St. Andrew’s 
on August 10th, 1569, Bothwell remained in 
Edinburgh. One or both of these documents 
must have been fabricated or forged by Mary’s 
accusers ; they cannot both be genuine. 

Lastly, as to what we called, and still call, 
the all-essential text. In spite of the Stuart 
Exhibition, Mr. Henderson might surely have 
had access to Samuel Jebb’s ‘ De Vita et rebus 
gestis Maris’ (2 vols. fol. 1725), which furnishes 
a practically faultless reprint of the early 
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editions of the ‘ Detectio.’? But it was not mere 
misprints with which we taxed Mr. Henderson ; 
it was such a serious alteration as sujure for 
suiuie, which seemed to us to suggest a doubt 
whether Mr. Henderson had made a requisite 
preliminary study of the Letters and ‘ Sonnets.’ 
For the question of their genuineness or falsity 
is largely a linguistic one, by Mr. Henderson’s 
own showing. 








Witerarp Grossip. 


Tue late Mr. Cotter Morison’s essays and 
contributions to various reviews are to be 
published this autumn. They have been 
long delayed, waiting for Mr. John Morley’s 
preface; but this, it is now promised, will 
be ready shortly. 

A new novel by Mrs. Oliphant will be 
begun in the August number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine. ‘ Kersteen’ is the title, and the 
story is of a Scottish family in the early 
years of the century. The number will 
also contain a paper called ‘ Hippolytus 
Veiled,’ another of Mr. Walter Pater’s 
studies from Euripides; and some recollec- 
tions, by an old pupil, of Orlando Bridgman 
Hyman, a strange, clever man, whose talk 
and scholarship Mark Pattison praises in 
his memoirs, and whom some Oxonians of 
that time may still remember. 


Tue remarkable series of sketches of 
rison life, entitled ‘Scenes from a Silent 
orld,’ which are appearing in Blackwood, 
will in the August part contain the history 
of a murder committed in a dream, for 
which the accused was tried and executed. 
The facts are recent and can be vouched 
for. Among other contributions to the same 
number of Blackwood will be ‘A Region of 
Desolation,’ a description of the Coolins, by 
Col. Pilkington White, of the Ordnance 
Survey; and a study of ‘ British and Ameri- 
can Democracy.’ 


Mr. CurisToPHER Daviess, the author of 
the ‘ Norfolk Broads,’ and of other works 
of sport and natural history, will contribute 
to Blackwood for August the ‘ Cruise of the 
Chrysalis,’ a ten-ton yacht in which the 
author pluckily crossed the North Sea from 
Ipswich to Holland, and spent some weeks 
sailing up the Dutch canals and across the 
Zuyder Zee. 


Tue charters, royal warrants, and other 
records of the Honourable Artillery Company, 
including those recently discovered at the 
Public Record Office, are being privately 
printed for the Company under the editor- 
ship of Lieut.-Col. Raikes, F.S.A. A highly 
successful photographic facsimile of the 
recently discovered enrolment of the famous 
charter of King Henry VIII. to the Guild 
of St. George, on the Memoranda Roll of 
1537, has also been executed for the Com- 
pany’s museum. 


Pror. Manarry leaves Europe by the 
Vancouver, which sailed for Quebec on the 
18th inst. He will travel by easy stages 
to Chautauqua, where he will remain till 
August 16th. He intends returning to 
Europe early in September. 

WE understand that Prof. Tyrrell is no 
longer a candidate for the vacant chair of 
Greek in Glasgow. 

Mr. Joseru Pennett and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell have respectively illustrated 
and written an article for the midsummer 





(August) number of the Century Magazine, 
describing a rowing trip down the Thames 
from Oxford to Richmond. The article, 
which is called ‘The Stream of Pleasure,’ 
is illustrated with thirty-three of Mr. 
Pennell’s pictures, most of them small wood 
engravings. 


Mr. Naaxié, of the British Museum, has 
lately discovered some printing in Polish 
which, so far as is at present known, is the 
earliest specimen of printing in that lan- 
guage. It is a hymn addressed to the 
Virgin Mary, and it was usually sung by 
Polish troops before engaging in battle. It 
is printed among preliminary matter to a 
work entitled ‘‘ Comune incliti Polonie Regni 
Privilegium, Costitutioni & Indultui Pub- 
licitus Decretorum Approbatoriiq’, &c. In 
edibusJohannis Haller, Cracovie, 1506,” fol., 
edited by John Laski, Archbishop of Gnesen. 
Judging by the peculiarities of language, 
orthography, and type, Mr. Naaké has pro- 
nounced it to be the earliest printing in 
Polish known. 


A meetine of friends and former pupils 
of Dr. Henry Jackson was held last week 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, to take steps 
for having his portrait painted. The Master 
of Trinity presided, and a small committee 
was appointed to issue circulars inviting 
subscriptions, consisting of the Master him- 
self, Prof. Hort, the Rev. R. St. John 
Parry, and Mr. E. 8. Shuckburgh, Mr. 
F. J. H. Jenkinson, and Mr. H.F. Wilson. 
It is intended also to form a general com- 
mittee, and upon this it is understood that 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, M.P., Mr. G. W. Bal- 
four, M.P., andother gentlemen have already 
consented to serve. 


Messrs. G. Bett & Sons write to us :-— 

‘‘ As we have had several inquiries as to whether 
there is likely to be a cheaper issue of Michael 
Field’s ‘ Long Ago,’ reviewed in your last issue, 
of which the limited edition is all sold out, 
perhaps you would state in your ‘ Literary Gossip’ 
that the author has no present intention of issuing 
the book again in any form.” 

WE are glad to hear that Prof. J. W. 
Hales has been appointed to the Clark 
Lectureship at Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Mr. E. L. Arnotp has written a new story, 
which, with one of Mr. William Black’s, is 
to follow Mr. Wilkie Collins’s in the Z/lus- 
trated London News. Mr. Arnold’s bears the 
title of ‘The Wonderful Adventures of Phra 
the Phoonician’; it is metaphysical and 
historical; and Sir Edwin Arnold, the 
writer’s father, will add a preface. 


Sm J. A. Picron, to whom Liverpool 
owes the Picton Reading Room, and, indeed, 
its free library—for he persuaded the town 
to obtain a special Act before the Free 
Libraries Act was passed—died on Monday 
last at an advanced age. An architect by 
profession, he published an excellent ‘ Archi- 
tectural History of Liverpool’ in 1858; 
‘Memorials of Liverpool’ in 1875, a work 
which went through several editions; and 
contributed the article ‘‘ Liverpool” to the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ He also edited 
two useful volumes of ‘Selections from the 
Municipal Archives,’ and printed ‘ Notes on 
South Lancashire Dialects,’ &c., and various 
other short tractates. 


Mr. Bret Harte will write his next serial 
story for Pick-Me- Up. 





THE memorial in favour of the release 


of Mr. Henry Vizetelly, which is in 
course of circulation, has been signed by 
Mr. William Archer, Mr. Walter Besant, 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, M.P., Mr. Archi- 
bald Forbes, Dr. Garnett, Mr. Frank Harris, 
Mr. Irving, Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, the Hon. 
Roden Noel, Mr. Pinero, Mr. Sala, Mr. 
Linley Sambourne, Mr. J. Addington 
Symonds, the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, and 
Mr. Edmund Yates. 


Mr. Bury’s ‘ History of the Early Byzan- 
tine Empire’ is actually printed, but will 
not be published by Messrs. Macmillan till 
autumn. 


Dr. Hueco Wrincxter has passed for press 
an important work on the early history of 
the ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
entitled ‘Untersuchungen zur Alt-orien- 
talischen Geschichte,’ in which he arrives 
at some new and important conclusions. 
Among the texts published in this work are 
revised copies of the ‘Babylonian Canon’ 
and of the Chronicle of Nabonidus. 

Tue Duc de Morny’s memoirs of his 
father, the celebrated minister of the second 
Napoleon, approach completion. He has 
been engaged on the work for five years, 
but has postponed the publication until 
after the French elections. It will probably 
be issued in November. 


Mr. W. E. Foster has just completed 
an illustrated ‘ History of Whaplode Church 
and Parish,’ in Lincolnshire. It will be 
issued very shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


A GENERAL meeting of London and provin- 
cial newspaper proprietors will be held on 
Monday afternoon, when the committee ap- 
pointed on January 28th to prepare a scheme 
for the formation of a permanent association 
of London and provincial newspaper pro- 
prietors will present its report. The com- 
mittee have decided that it is unnecessary to 
establish a new and separate organization, 
seeing that the ground to be covered is 
already practically occupied by the Provincial 
Newspaper Society. 

Unper the title of ‘Joyful Years,’ the 
author of ‘ Charles Lowder’ is going to print, 
through Messrs. Masters, a translation of 
a little book by’ Father Lohner, a Jesuit, 
which was published in 1731 at Dillingen, 
in Bavaria, entitled ‘Felix Novus Annus.’ 
The work is divided into three Fundamenta, 
followed by nineteen Corollaria, to be drawn 
from the Fundamenta. Each of these is 
followed by Note, differing much in number 
and length, illustrating the principles laid 
down in the Fundamenta and Corollaria, by 
extracts from spiritual writers. 


Pror. Hermann Grim will shortly issue 
the correspondence of his uncle Jakob Grimm 
with the romanticist Achim von Arnim, the 
co-editor of ‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn.’ The 
letters, which date from Grimm’s early years, 
are said to contain some outspoken remarks 
by the great philologist on contemporary 
events. Personal considerations have pre- 
vented hitherto the publication of the corre- 
spondence. 

Tue report read at the meeting of the 
Recreative Evening Schools Association, 
which was to be held yesterday (Friday), 
will prove highly satisfactory. The number 
of evening schools and attendances shows 


| a steady increase, the number of scholars 
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qualified by attendance for examination 
having risen from a little over 32,000 in 
1886 to nearly 42,000 in 1888, and associa- 
tions at fourteen different centres have 
been affiliated. The industrial exhibition 
held in May more than answered expecta- 
tion. In London the Association held 
classes in 105 out of 135 schools opened 
under the Board. Three other schools of an 
experimental kind were conducted. Seven- 
teen voluntary schools and thirteen insti- 
tutes and clubs were assisted in various 
ways. The “old boys” of Bishop Stort- 
ford Grammar School have followed the 
example set by Westminster School, and 
taken charge, with much success, of the 
Association’s school in Clare Market. Seven 
girls’ evening homes were carried on. In 
1889 290 classesaltogether were held, against 
153 in 1887, and the average attendance 
rose from 4,350 in 1887 to 7,500 in 1889. 
What the Association chiefly needs is money, 
as it has practically no reserve left. 

Rosert Hamerwine, the Austrian poet 
and dramatist, died last week at Gratz, where 
he had lived for many years. ‘Ahasveras 
in Rom’ was his most popular work, a 
hilosophical poem. Among his other pub- 
ications were ‘Venus im Exil,’ ‘Ein 
Schwanenlied der Romantik,’ ‘Ein Ger- 
manenzug,’ and ‘Der Konig von Sion,’ of 
which the hero was John of Leyden. 


WE are sorry to hear that grave fears are 
entertained for the safety of Mr. Malcolm 
Macmillan, son of Mr. Alexander Macmillan, 
the well-known publisher. Mr. Macmillan, 
who has been travelling in the East, under- 
took the ascent of Mount Olympus, and has 
been lost on the mountain. 


Tue most interesting Parliamentary 
Papers of the week are Trade and Naviga- 
tion Accounts for June (6d.); Return of Land 
Grants, Sales, or Leases made by the Govern- 
ment of Western Australia during the last 
Ten Years (1s. 2d.); List of Pensions granted 
during the Year ended June 20th, 1889, 
and charged upon the Civil List (1d.) ; 
Sixteenth Annual Report by the Accountant 
for Scotland to the Scotch Education De- 
partment (6d.); and Directory of the Science 
and Art Department, with Regulations for 
establishing and conducting Science and Art 
Schools and Classes (6d.). 








SCIENCE 


————— 


Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry. Revised 
and entirely rewritten by H. Foster 
Morley and M. M. Pattison Muir, assisted 
by Eminent Contributors. Vol. I. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


It is now over a quarter of a century since 
the publication of the first part of Mr. 
Watts’s ‘ Dictionary of Chemistry and Allied 
Branches of other Sciences,’ a work which 
at once took the position, which it has ever 
since held without a rival, of the standard 
work on chemistry in the English language. 
As regards its original design, the book 
was completed in 1868; but as additions 
were required to keep it abreast of the pro- 
gress of chemical science, supplementary 
Volumes were issued from time to time. A 
new edition had, however, become urgently 
needed, and Mr. Watts was engaged on its 


had only completed some sixty-three pages 
of the work. The book was then entrusted 
to the present editors, Mr. Pattison Muir 
undertaking the inorganic and general, Dr. 
Foster Morley the organic portion of the 
work. 

It is to be feared that most of those used 
to the old dictionary will feel considerable 
disappointment on opening the new edition. 
This result would seem, however, to be 
largely due to causes beyond the control of 
the editors. In the first edition the object 
was to give as complete an account as pos- 
sible of what was then known of chemistry ; 
the task set before the present editors is 
the infinitely more difficult one of giving 
‘‘as complete and satisfactory an account 
of the present state of chemical science 
as we could consistently with the size to 
which we were required to confine the book ”’ 
(four volumes of about 750 pages each). 
These instructions have rendered it neces- 
sary to excise everything not strictly belong- 
ing to chemistry; thus the admirable articles 
on physical matters which formed a most 
noticeable feature in the old work find no 
place in the new. All descriptions of pro- 
cesses pertaining to chemical technology 
have also been removed, as this subject is 
to be treated in a companion work under 
the able editorship of Prof. Thorpe. The 
first volume of this will, we believe, appear 
before very long. Notwithstanding these 
and other omissions, the task is still formid- 
able. To take the case of organic chemis- 
try, the aim is to compress somehow into 
barely a quarter of the space devoted to that 
subject in the original dictionary and its 
supplements the descriptions of the known 
organic compounds, whose number, roughly 
speaking, has doubled since the completion 
of the last supplement. In order to effect 
the necessary saving of space the editors 
have adopted a large number of abbrevia- 
tions and arbitrary signs, some of which, 
unfortunately, are not the abbreviations in 
common use; a noticeable instance of the last 
is afforded by the case of melting and boil- 
ing points, which are indicated in the dic- 
tionary by enclosing the figures in square 
and round brackets respectively, instead of 
by m.p. and b.p., abbreviations so well known 
as to preclude all chance of misapprehension. 
Doubtless those constantly referring to the 
dictionary will soon grow accustomed to 
translating these signs, but the main use 
to which a dictionary of chemistry is put is 
occasional reference, and for this purpose it 
seems impossible to doubt that the necessity 
of looking not only at the particular article 
required, but also at the list of abbrevia- 
tions, will prove irritating to any one who is 
not of the most phlegmatic disposition. 
We would suggest to the editors, as one 
means of economizing space, that they should 
abandon the excessive use of hyphens which 
at present disfigures their pages, the more 
so as they seem to have followed no fixed 
rule in their use, for it is quite common 
to find that the name of some organic 
compound on its reappearance is treated 
quite differently in this respect from what 
it was, say, in the preceding line. In con- 
nexion with this subject it may be allow- 
able to call attention to the nomenclature of 
the carboxylic and sulphonic acids. These 
in the introduction are stated to be named 


the hydrocarbon, not of the radicle ”’; that is, 
to make the statement general, and not to 
restrict it to hydrocarbon compounds only, 
they are named as substitution derivatives. 
It would, therefore, seem that the term 
carboxylic or sulphonic would be taken as 
an integral part of the name of the acid, 
yet in by far the larger number the name 
of the hydrocarbon, &c., and the term car- 
boxylic or sulphonic are printed as discon- 
nected words—for instance, benzophenone 
carboxylic acid; yet even in dealing with 
the same acid there is no uniformity, for at 
only a short interval the name again occurs 
as benzophenone-carboxylic acid. It seems 
pretty obvious that if this unfortunate system 
of splitting up the names of the organic 
compounds had not been adopted sufficient 
space would have been saved to get rid of 
some of the more objectionable abbrevia- 
tions. 

In the arrangement of the subject-matter 
in the dictionary all amido-derivatives of 
organic compounds are placed together 
under the word ‘“ Amido”; similarly all 
bromo-derivatives are collected under the 
heading ‘‘Bromo-”; and by analogy it 
is to be supposed that all chloro-, iodo-, 
nitro-, &c., derivatives will be gathered 
together under the respective words. This 
arrangement was not adopted in the original 
work, neither does it occur in the ‘ Hand- 
worterbuch der Chemie’ (Fehling), nor, so 
far as we recollect, in any other chemical 
dictionary, and we should have thought 
that the disadvantages of the course were 
so obvious as to have precluded its use in 
any book. Not only will it necessitate much 
reference from volume to volume, but it 
will greatly magnify one of the chief incon- 
veniences of large scientific works—that 
caused by the considerable interval that 
must elapse between the completion of the 
various articles. The old method at least 
secured that the information about the more 
closely related derivatives of any compound 
had been brought up to the same period. 

There is yet one other point in the general 
arrangement that calls for adverse criticism, 
that is, the peculiar notation adopted for the 
‘‘rings”’ containing nitrogen. The systems 
in common use for this purpose, although 
unfortunately not uniform, still agree in 
this, that the nitrogen is nearly always re- 
garded as the starting-point, and the posi- 
tions of substitution indicated according to 
their distance in the ring from the nitrogen 
atom either by numerals or by the letters 
of the Greek alphabet employed consecu- 
tively. The editors, on the contrary, take 
the carbon atom furthest removed from the 
nitrogen as their starting-point, so that, to 
take the six-atom rings quoted by them, 
the nitrogen atom is at the position num- 
bered 4; thus the same numeral will be 
credited with exactly opposite meanings on 
the different systems, to the utter confusion 
of the unwary reader looking up such com- 
pounds in the dictionary, and then, for 
instance, in the Journal of the Chemical 
Society—Mr. Watts’s well-known connexion 
with both works disarming all suspicion of 
such divergence of practice between the two. 
It is the memory of Mr. Watts’s constant en- 
deavours to obtain, as far as possible, uni- 
formity of notation and nomenclature that 
renders a protest urgently necessary in this 
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Passing now to the subject-matter, we are 
glad to be able to speak in terms of high 
praise of the way in which the articles are 
written. The references to original memoirs 
are as a rule particularly complete, and, 
so far as we have been able to test them, 
accurate (a statement that unfortunately 
is by no means generally applicable to 
the references given in chemical litera- 
ture); and after considerable use of the 
book for reference, we have failed to 
discover any serious omissions in the 
articles. As already mentioned, most of the 
articles on inorganic and general chemistry 
are by Mr. Pattison Muir, and are quite 
worthy of the reputation he has made as a 
writer on these subjects. Attention may 
particularly be called to the article on 
‘* Atomic and Molecular Weights,” which is 
a model of clear and thorough treatment. 
If it is not hypercritical, however, we may 
perhaps express a doubt as to whether the 
tables of comparison of the properties of the 
members of each group of elements, although 
valuable in a book intended for beginners, 
are not rather out of place in a book of re- 
ference. By far the greater bulk of the 
present volume is, as was to be expected, 
devoted to the numerous articles on organic 
chemistry by Dr. Foster Morley, who may 
be congratulated on his success in dealing 
with the laborious task involved in the de- 
scriptions of the many hundreds of substances 
contained in this instalment of the work. 

As in the first edition, there are many 
articles on special subjects by eminent 
chemists, to some of which short reference 
may now be made, such notice as their 
merit really deserves being unfortunately 
precluded by considerationsofspace. ‘‘Acids” 
are treated of in a short article by Dr. Ram- 
say, who, although starting with the admis- 
sion that an accurate definition of the term 
acid cannot be made, yet gives an admirable 
summary of what is known on the subject: 
the historical sketch prefixed is particularly 
interesting. The same author also contri- 
butes a very good article on “‘ Alloys.” In 
‘‘ Affinity” Prof. Ostwald, of Leipzig, fur- 
nishes a very thorough report of the work 
done in this subject, with which his 
mame is intimately connected, especially 
pointing out how absolutely unacquainted 
we are as yet with the nature of chemical 
affinity, no satisfactory hypothesis even 
having been suggested concerning it. In 
“Aggregation, states of,” Prof. J. J. 
Thomson gives an account of the constitu- 
tion of bodies in the solid, liquid, and 
gaseous states according to the molecular 
theory of matter; it is needless to say that 
it is a perfect specimen of what such an 
article should be. 

Dr. Stevenson treats of ‘ Alkaloids, 
poisonous, detection and estimation of,”’ sup- 
plying a thorough and full account of the 
methods found most trustworthy in toxico- 
logical investigations; in this the Stas- 
Otto method for the extraction of alkaloids 
from admixed animal matter, as modified by 
the author, is described in full. The whole 
article forms a most valuable addition to the 
literature of forensic analysis. Prof. Lothar 


Meyer in writing on “ Allotropy”’ includes 
under that term not only the allotropy of 
elements and dimorphism and polymorphism, 
but also that allotropy of compounds more 
usually termed physical isomerism, and gives 





a brief but exhaustive account of what is at 
present known of the production of allo- 
tropic modifications, and of the transforma- 
tion of one modification into another under 
the influence of changes of temperature. 
The article on ‘‘ Analysis,” by Prof. Ditt- 
mar, only professes to be a sketch of the 
principles of analytical chemistry and some 
account of the chief classes of analytical 
methods. It seems rather an open question 
whether it would not have been better to 
omit the subject altogether, as the space 
allotted to it is quite inadequate for really 
useful treatment; still Prof. Dittmar has 
managed to compress a large amount of 
interesting matter within the limits al- 
lowed him. Mr. Warington’s short but 
important article on the “ Ash of Organic 
Bodies” contains an interesting discus- 
sion as to how far the ash, as obtained by 
incineration, accurately represents the in- 
organic constituents of the substance. The 
‘‘ Atmosphere”’ is treated of by Prof. Thorpe, 
who has accomplished the difficult task of 
compressing into nine pages a most lucid 
and exhaustive account of the physical 
and chemical properties of the atmo- 
sphere and their bearings on atmospheric 
phenomena; we have little hesitation in 
describing it as the best account of the 
subject which has yet appeared. Prof. 
Meldola contributes an able description of 
the ‘‘ Azo-Colouring Matters,” which are now 
of such great technical importance, whilst 
the general account of the ‘‘ Diazo-Com- 
pounds” is furnished by Mr. Green. The 
article on ‘‘ Bacteria,” by Prof. Ray Lan- 
kester, is of peculiar interest to chemists, 
owing to the numerous important changes 
in organic compounds which have been 
shown to be due to these organisms. It is 
to be hoped that this admirable summary of 
what is really known on the subject may 
have some effect in checking the crude and 
exaggerated statements that have been so 
frequently made in the past, and may direct 
the attention of chemists not only to the 
immense field of investigation now open in 
this direction, but also to the necessity of 
the work being conducted in a far more 
systematic manner than has hitherto been 
the case. ‘‘ Benzil” and “Benzoin” meet 
with adequate treatment at the hands of 
Dr. Japp. A very good general account of 
‘“‘ Blood”’ is furnished by Dr. Halliburton, 
the detailed accounts of its various ccnsti- 
tuents being promised under other headings. 
In the article on ‘‘ Cellulose” Mr. Cross has 
treated a difficult subject with success. It 
is gratifying to see that some light is at 
last being thrown on its chemical nature, 
although the remarks on its constitution at 
the close of the article show what an enor- 
mous amount of work will yet have to be 
done before the problem is solved. An able 
article on “‘ Chemical Change ” by Mr. Hood 
brings the present volume to its close. 








The Flora of Switzerland, for the Use of 


Tourists and Field - Botanists. By A. 
Gremli. Translated from the Fifth 
Edition by Leonard W. Paitson. (Nutt.) 


A FREQUENT question put to botanical friends 
is, What book shall we take to Switzerland 
that will enable us to gain some information 
about the wild flowers? Since the virtual 
extinction of Wood’s ‘ Tourist’s Flora’ this 





question has become difficult to answer. 
There are, indeed, many books, but they 
are, on the one hand, too bulky and too 
technical, or, on the other hand, too scrappy 
and superficial. The present work, of which 
an English edition has just been issued, 
seems to meet the difficulty as far as Swit- 
zerland and its confines are concerned. It 
is not too large for the knapsack, it is 
clearly printed, well arranged, and has a 
good index. As to the value of the subject- 
matter it is impossible to speak without 
actual trial in the field; but the fact that 
the original (German) work has passed 
through five editions is a sufficient guarantee 
on this head. 

The book is eminently practical, and is 
designed for those who wih to become ac- 
quainted as rapidly and readily as may be 
with the name and systematic position of 
any plant they may meet with. For this pur- 
pose a table is supplied in which the genera 
are arranged according to the Linnean 
system. This illustrates how this nearly 
abandoned scheme can still be usefully em- 
ployed as an index in the case of a Euro- 
pean flora of moderate extent. A tabular 
view is given of the natural families of 
plants, which will be of great service to 
novices in enabling them rapidly to gain 
an idea of the distinctive characteristics of 
the several orders. The species themselves 
are arranged in analytical fashion under 
the orders to which they belong. This isa 
system which Lamarck and A. P. de Can- 
dolle adopted, and which was used so largely 
and to such good purpose by Bentham in 
his colonial and also in his British 
floras. The plan consists in putting before 
the reader in due succession two descrip- 
tive paragraphs. Of these one applies to 
the particular plant under examination, the 
other does not. Of course the name of the 
plant is not arrived at after the use of one 
pair of comparative paragraphs only; but 
at the end of the description which does 
fit the plant is appended a number, which 
refers to another brace of descriptive 
phrases, one of which does and the other 
does not apply to the object of inquiry; and 
so, after a few such processes of adaptation 
and elimination, the desired name is dis- 
covered. AQ little practice will suffice to 
enable the tyro rapidly to make use of this 
plan, and if he can obtain the assistance 
of some friend his path will be rendered 
smooth beyond expectation. Of course 
such a method never did, and now less than 
ever will, suffice to give the student an idea 
of the scope and objects of botanical science. 
A knowledge of the letters of the alphabet 
does not constitute an acquaintance with 
literature, but we do not on that account 
undervalue the acquisition of a knowledge 
of “our letters.” We strongly advise those 
with a fancy for wild flowers who may 
be starting for Switzerland to make this 
unpretentious, but most useful book part 
of their equipment. 








The Construction of the Wonderful Canon of 
Logarithms. By John Napier, Baron of Merchis- 
ton. Translated from Latin into English, with 
Notes and a Catalogue of the various Editions of 
Napier’s Works, by William Rae Macdonald, 
F.F.A. (Blackwood & Sons.)—All who have to 
make mathematical, especially trigonometrical, 
calculations are familiar with the use of loga- 
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rithms ; all who study algebra are acquainted 
with their theory. Multitudes who are 
neither mathematicians nor computers are 
aware that logarithms were invented as a use- 
ful aid to intricate calculations by Lord Napier 
in the reign of James I. of England and VI. of 
Scotland. But the work, ‘ Mirifici Logarithmorum 
Canonis Constructio,’ in which he describes their 
construction, is so rare as to be very little known. 
In the volume before us Mr. Macdonald presents 
us with a careful English translation of it, pre- 
facing it by a short biographical introduction 
and adding a few explanatory notes. The labour 
of computing the first canon or table of logarithms 
must have been very great and have occupied 
years. It was published in 1614, but the de- 
scription of its construction, here translated, did 
not appear until 1619, when it was brought out 
by Robert Napier, the son of the inventor, who 
had died in 1617. It is well known that the great 
improvement effected in computing the loga- 
rithms to the base 10 is due to Henry Briggs, 
who visited Napier twice at Merchiston in 1615 
and 1616, and was to have done so again in 1617, 
when the death of the latter prevented it. 
Napier was about sixty-seven at the time of his 
death, which may have been hastened by the 
continued strain involved in the labour of com- 
pleting his‘Canon.’ It is an interesting circum- 
stance that in working it out Napier was led 
to devise the system (an improvement on that 
of Stevin of Bruges) of notation of decimal 
fractions which is still employed. Mr. Mac- 
donald gives at the end of his volume a catalogue 
of the various editions of Napier’s works, with 
the names of the principal libraries in this 
country, as well as of some on the Continent, 
which possess copies (he has overlooked, how- 
ever, that there is one in the library of the 
Royal Astronomical Society); and also adds 
notes of a few works by other authors which 
are of interest in connexion with Napier’s writ- 
ings. 

Wirs the last number of the Journal of the 
Marine Biological Association a new series is 
commenced, marked by its enlargement to royal 
octavo, and still more emphatically by the ap- 
pearance of original communications which are 
a sufficient evidence of the activity displayed at 
the new laboratory. Mr. Cunningham’s attack 
on the embryological problems of teleostean 
fish has both scientific and economic value ; and 
the papers of the Director on Tornaria, and 
of Dr. MacMunn on invertebrate <olouring 
matters, are full of interest. The y..tes have 
been ‘‘ processed,” and are only fair. satisfac- 
tory. Though a cheap method of tilustrating 
scientific periodicals is much needed, existing 
processes generally require a special technique 
on the part of the draughtsman; the litho- 
grapher, on the other hand, can express the 
original drawing in terms of the possibilities of 
the stone. Besides the resident staff, six bio- 
logists occupied tables at the laboratory between 
its opening in June last and December. 








NEW MAPS, 


Messrs. W. & A. K. Jounston’s New Map 
of Central Africa, illustrating the Journeys of 
H. M. Stanley in the Emin Pasha Relief Ex- 
pedition, is merely a reprint, with Mr. Stanley’s 
route to the Albert Nyanza inserted upon it, 
and an indication of the territories of the British 
and German East African Companies. Important 
discoveries, like those of Count Teleki, though 
long since made known, have been ignored. 

Messrs. G. Philip & Son send us Beyer’s Map 
of Western Norway, by Viljam Olsvig, drawn on 
a scale of 1 : 600,000, and extending, with its 
insets, over the whole of Norway, from Christi- 
ania to Vadsd. The map is more especially 
intended for the use of tourists. Carriage roads 
and bridle-paths are distinctly shown in red, 
and the glaciers are tinted a pale blue; but 
apart from a limited number of altitudes, there 
is no indication whatever of the features of the 





ground. From the same publishers we receive 
Beyer’s Turist-Kart over Norge, drawn by N. N. 
Sontum, of Bergen, on a scale of 1 : 800,000. 
This map also is without hills. 

Messrs. Hachette have sent us the first part 
of their Atlas de Géographie Moderne, par F. 
Schrader, F. Prudent et E. Anthoine, which 
will ultimately consist of sixty-four maps, and 
is being published at a ridiculously low price. 
Part i. includes maps of the British Islands, of 
Switzerland, and of the Russian Empire. These 
maps, as was to be expected from so skilled a 
draughtsman as M. Schrader, are fine specimens 
of cartography. The backs of the maps are 
covered with descriptive letterpress illustrated 
by numerous diagrams, similar in style to those 
found in Reclus’s famous ‘Géographie Univer- 
selle.’ In the case of the British Islands, for 
instance, we are supplied with small diagrams 
illustrating the rainfall and the temperature, 
with a chart of the Thames mouth, and with 
plans of London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Dub- 
lin. Exception may be taken to some state- 
ments in the letterpress supplied by M. Henri 
Boland. There are no lakes in the “ Mid- 
lands”; Kenilworth is not famous for its por- 
celain ; Natal and “ British Cafraria” are not 
synonyms; and Cape Colony, even without its 
dependencies, has more than a million inha- 
bitants. 








FRANCIS DAY, C.LE., LL.D., F.LS. 


Tue death on the 10th inst. of Mr. Francis 
Day has brought to an end the severe sufferings 
of many past months. Mr. Day had acquired a 
great reputation as an ardent ichthyologist and 
collector. Attached to the Army Medical Ser- 
vice in India, he had many opportunities of 
acquiring a complete knowledge of the fishes 
of that country, and in his large quarto work 
he described, with numerous illustrations, about 
eight hundred species, both fresh-water and 
marine. On returning to this country Mr. Day 
devoted himself to its fish and fisheries, and the 
results were made known in a large work which 
he published a few years since. He next devoted 
himself particularly to the Salmonide, and 
especially to the work carried on at Howietoun; 
on this subject also he issued a large volume. 
He contributed, moreover, numerous memoirs 
to the Linnean and Zoological Societies, and to 
various periodicals interested in ichthyological 
questions. His extensive and important exhibits 
at the Fisheries Exhibition of 1883 cannot yet 
have been forgotten, and various continental 
and colonial museums have profited by his zeal 
in forming collections. Early in the present 
year, after giving a large series of birds to the 
University of Cambridge, he presented to the 
national collection several thousand specimens, 
chiefly of fishes and crustaceans. This last gift 
may, happily, be taken as proof that he desired 
the feelings he notoriously entertained as to 
certain matters in that institution should be 
forgiven and forgotten. 

The last work on which Mr. Day was engaged 
was an account of the fishes of India for the 
faunistic series now being edited by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford, and it is a great satisfaction to be able 
to add that that work is now fairly through the 
press, and the first part is already published. 
He was for many years the centre of scientific 
activity in Cheltenham, where his vigorous 
interest in natural history was a powerful 
instrument for good. 








SOCIETIES. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — July 4, — Earl 
Percy, President, in the chair.—Prof. B. Lewis read 
a paper on the Roman antiquities of the Middle 
Rhine, in the course of which he treated of remains 
in the following places :—(1) Mayence. The museum 
here contains a collection of Roman _ sepulchral 
monuments which specially illustrate the armour 
and weapons of that nation, and is most useful to 
the antiquary on account of its admirable classifi- 
cation, due to the learning and industry of the 





director, Dr. Lindenschmit. The Eigelstein, pro- 
bably erected in honour of Drusus, and the arches of 
the aqueduct at Zahlbach, near the city, were also 
described. (2) Wiesbaden. The most remarkable 
object here appears to be the Mithraic tablet. In 
this bas-relief the principal group was shown to be 
the same as that of which we have two examples 
in the round at the British Museum, viz., Mithras 
sacrificing a bull. At Wiesbaden, as might be ex- 
pected from the different mode of representation, 
there are many accessories, not only the two usual 
figures of youths, one holding an upright and the 
other an inverted torch, but also the signs of the 
zodiac, the sun in an ascending and the moon ina 
descending car, medallions of the four winds, &c. 
(3) Homburg. The objects discovered by excavation 
in the castrum of Saalburg, having been removed 
hither and arranged in a hall of the Kurhaus by 
Col. von Cohausen and Herr Jacobi, are now 
easily accessible. The collection is rich in iron and 
bronze utensils, tools of trades, field and garden 
implements, locks and keys. (4) Darmstadt. Speak- 
ing generally, it appeared that the antiquities include 
few objects of interest for the classical student, but 
the great mosaic, ten yards long and seven wide, 
from a Roman bath at Vilbel, forms a striking ex- 
ception. It was pointed out by Mr. Lewis that the 
aim of the design was to exhibit in an allegorical 
form the pleasure that the Romans took in bathing. 
Creatures of two classes, real and imaginary, are 
shown with great variety of gesture disporting in 
the watery element.—Mr. Flinders Petrie briefly de- 
scribed the results of seven months’ excavations in 
the Fayum. The discoveries in chronological order 
are as follows : Cufic and Coptic letters on papyrus ; 
three large legal deeds, early Byzantine, on papyrus; 
three wax portraits, and others injured; Greco- 
Roman papyri, a large quantity of Ptolemaic 
papyri, letters, — of the ephemerides of 
Philadelphus, and demotic, all recovered from the 
cartonnages of mummies; coffins of Ptolemaic age; 
a splendid set of amulets, many in chased gold, 
inlaid, and a hundred in hard stones engraved, 
found on a mummy with gold finger and toe plates, 
in a sarcophagus with alabaster canopi and four 
hundred ushabtis ; twelve other sets of amulets, 
less rich, all about the twenty-sixth dynasty ; sar- 
cophagi and coffins of the twenty-fifth dynasty, 
unusually fine work; and many other coffins, beads, 
&e., of the twenty-first and twenty-fifth dynasties. 
A town of the nineteenth dynasty has supplied a 
large quantity of tools, pottery, &c. Two large 
bronze pans, inscribed, were found here, and much 
archaic Greek and Cypriote pottery, and letters of 
various alphabets incised on both native and foreign 
pottery. In the tombs of this age were three 
wooden statuettes of fine work, necklaces, beads, 
&c. The coffin of one of the Tursha race, natural- 
ized in Egypt, was also found. Of the twelfth 
dynasty the pyramid of Hawara was opened, and 
the funeral vases of Amenemhat III, and his 
daughter Ptahnefru were found, with a beautiful 
altar of offerings in alabaster. Tombs of this age 
yielded many slabs of sculpture. At Illahun two 
temples of the pyramid of Usertesen II. have been 
dug over, and innumerable fragments of sculpture 
found. The foundation deposit has also been 
cleared. The town of the pyramid builders has 
been mostly excavated; arches of brick were always 
used for the doorways. Dozens of papyri of the 
twelfth dynasty were obtained, and pottery, beads, 
tools, carpentry work, and many boxes in which 
infants had been buried in the rooms, The 
Cypriote alphabet is also found here, letters being 
incised on the Egyptian pottery. The collection 
wil] be exhibited this autumn at the rooms of the 
Institute. Both for Egyptian and Greek archeo- 
logy the results are of the greatest value-——The Rev. 
E. 8. Dewick read some notes on two MS. volumes 
of Hours.—The Rev. Greville I. Chester exhibited 
and described the highly beautiful Garter ring of 
— Andrewes, in the possession of Mr. H. F. 
-aget, 





ENTOMOLOGICAL. — July 3.—Right Hon. Lord 
Walsingham, President, in the chair.—Rev. W. A. 
Hamilton and Mr. H. W. Vivian were elected 
Fellows.—A letter was read from Mr. E. J. Atkin- 
son, Chairman of the Trustees of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, in which assistance was asked from British 
entcmologists in working out various orders of 
Indian insects—The following motion, which had 
previously been unanimously passed at the meeting 
of the Council, was read to the Society : “That 
papers containing descriptions of isolated species 
widely remote in classification or distribution are, 
as a rule, undesirable for publication, as tending to 
create unnecessary difficulties for faunistic or mono- 
graphic workers.” Dr. Sharp, Messrs. M‘Lachlan, 
Jacoby, Elwes, and others took part in the discus- 
sion which followed.—Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited, on 
behalf of Prof. Klapdlek, of Prague, preparations 
representing the life-history of Agriotypus armatus, 
Walk., showing the curious appendages of the case. 
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Prof..Klap&lek, in answer to questions, described 
the transformations in detail.— A discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Mr. M‘Lachlan and Lord Walsing- 
ham took part.—Mr. H. J. Elwes exhibited a speci- 
men of an undescribed Chrysophanus, taken in the 
Shan States, Upper Burmah, by Dr. Manders, which 
was very remarkable on account of the low eleva- 
tion and latitude at which it was found ; its only 
very near ally appeared to be Polyommatus Li, 
Oberthur, from Western Szechuen, but there was 
no species of the genus known in the Eastern 
Himalayas or anywhere in the Eastern tropics.— 
Mr. G. T. Porritt exhibited a series of Arctia men- 
dica, L, bred froma small batch of eggs found on 
the same ground at Grimescar, Huddersfield, as the 
batch from which the series he had previously ex- 
hibited before the Society was bred. This year he 
had bred forty-five specimens, none of which were 
of the ordinary form of the species: as in the 
former case, the eggs were found perfectly wild, 
and the result this year was even more surprising 
than before.—Mr. O. E. Janson exhibited a male 
example of Theodosia howitti, Castelnau, a genus of 
Cetoniidz resembling some of the Dynastidz in the 
remarkable armature of the head and thorax. The 
specimen had recently been received from North- 
West Borneo.—Mr. W. White exhibited specimens 
of Heterogynis paradoxa, Ramb., and stated that 
this insect represented an extreme case of degenera- 
tion, the mature female being only slightly more 
developed than the larva, the prolegs being quite 
atrophied.—Lord Walsingham made some remarks 
on the subject.—Mr. W. F. Kirby read a paper en- 
titled ‘ Descriptions of New Species of Scoliides in 
the Collection of the British Museum, with Occa- 
sional Reference to Species already Known,’—Mr. 
J. B. Bridgman one entitled ‘ Further Additions to 
the Rev. T. A. Marshall’s Catalogue of British 
Ichneumonide,’—and Mr. J. 8. Baly one ‘On New 
Species of Diabrotica from South America,’ 





CHEMICAL,—June 20.—Dr. W. J. Russell, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Messrs. J. Hall and J. W. Slater 
were formally admitted Fellows.—The following 
were elected Fellows: Messrs. E. W. Bell, W. D. 
Cargill, G. W. Howard, F. C. Knight, H. W. Morrow, 
D. O'Mahoney, B. Phillips, R. Redwood, E. Roberts, 
and R. M. W. Swan.—The following papers were 
read : ‘Observations on the Melting Point of some 
Salicylic and Anisic Compounds,’ and ‘The Action 
of Propionyl] and Butyryl Chloride on Phenol,’ by 
Dr. W. H. Perkin—‘The Nature of Solutions as 
elucidated by a Study of their Freezing Tempe- 
ratures,’ by Mr. 8. U. Pickering,—‘Note on the 
Determination of the Molecular Weight of Sub- 
stances in Solution, especially Colloids,’ by Mr. H. E. 
Armstrong,—‘The Correspondence between the 
Magnetic Rotation and the Refraction and Disper- 
sion of Light by Compounds containing Nitrogen,’ 
by Drs. J. H. Gladstone and W. H. Perkin,—‘ Note 
on the Oxidation of Paradiamines,’ by Mr. R. Mel- 
dola and Mr. R. E. Evans,—‘ Monobenzyl-deriva- 
tives of the Phenylenediamines,’ by Mr. R. Meldola 
and Mr. J. H. Coste,—‘ Note on a Yellow Pigment 
in Butterflies,’ by Mr. F. G. Hopkins — Zine Dex- 
trosate,’ by Mr. A. C, Chapman,—‘ B-Bromonaph- 
thalenesulphonic Acid,’ by Mr. R. W. Sindall,— 
‘Isomeric Change in the Naphthalene Series : No.5, 
B8-Iodonaphthalenesulphonic Acids,’ by Mr. H. E. 
Armstrong and Mr. W. P. Wynne,—‘ The Formation 
of Sulphones on sulphonating Naphthalene-deri- 
vatives by means of Chlorosulphonic Acid,’ by Mr. 
W. M. Heller,—‘ Note on the Hydration of Cyanides,’ 
by Mr. H. E. Armstrong, —‘The Existence of 
Salicylic Acid in certain Genera of the Liliacex,’ by 
Mr. A. B. Griffiths,—‘On the Oxidation Products 
of Acenaphthene,’ by Mr. T. Ewan and Dr. J. B. 
Cohen,—‘ Schiitzenberger’s Process for the Esti- 
mation of the Oxygen dissolved in Water,’ by Sir 
H. E. Roscoe and Mr. J. Lunt,—and ‘Isomeric Change 
in the Phenol Series,’ third notice, by Mr. A. R, Ling. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Tvis. Horticultural.—Fruit and Floral Committee, 11; Scientific Com- 
mittee, 3; Lecture, 
Sar. Botanic, 33.—Election of Fellows. 








Science Gossig, 


WE are sorry to hear that the Deep-Sea 
Dredging Expedition off the south-west coast of 
Ireland was not the complete success that some 
of the daily and weekly papers have stated it to 
be. The exaggerated account which appeared 
was not authorized by the Rev. W. S. Green. 
At the same time some exceedingly interesting 
forms were obtained, and the expedition may 
be said to have been moderately successful. 

Art a meeting of the Society for Psychical 
Research held on Monday evening, the 8th inst., 





Prof. Sidgwick gave an account of the inquiry 


now in progress into the nature and frequency | 


of casual hallucinations of the sane. 


Durinc the remainder of this summer Jupiter 
will be the only large planet visible in the early 
part of the night, Venus not rising until after 
2 o’clock in the morning. Jupiter will continue 
to be in Sagittarius for some months, and at 
the present time passes the meridian about 10 
o’clock in the evening. He will be occulted by 
the moon (then three days past the first quarter) 
on the evening of the 7th of August, the dis- 
appearance taking place at Greenwich at 7° 4™, 
and the reappearance at 8° 1™, 








FINE ARTS 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
HUNDRED and ELEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall 
Mall East, from 10 till 6.—Admission, 1s ; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





The NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET.—SUMMER EXHIBITION 
NOW OPEN, 9 till 7.—Admission, 1s. 





‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
as a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Preetorium,’ ‘ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily.—Admission, ls. 








INDIAN ARCHEOLOGY. 


Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi. Par E. Senart. 
Extrait du Journal Asiatique. 2 tomes. 
(Paris, Leroux.) 

Archeological Survey of Southern India.— 
Vol. I. [Second Series.] Zhe Stipas of 
Amardavati and Jagayyapeta. By James 
Burgess, LL.D. (Triibner & Co.) 


Ir is seldom that Oriental archeology 
receives so solid a contribution as that con- 
tained in the two works before us. Much 
is talked at the present time of the doctrines 
cf Buddhism,.ancient and modern, but to 
those interested not merely in the faith, but 
in the practice of that religion, and desirous 
of gaining an insight into the best days of 
the great civilization inspired by it in India, 
we would commend some study of these 
volumes. We have already noticed vol. iv. 
of a series of reports of this survey (Athen., 
No. 3102, p. 485, where, in the heading, for 
‘‘ Western India” read Southern India). 
Now, therefore, a new series is commenced. 
Surely this should have been clearly in- 
timated on the title-page. The reports for 
Western India were published in two similar 
sets, with the additional element of con- 
fusion that the consecutive numbering in 
each series is very defective. 

The identification by Turnour of Piyadasi 
with Acoka, the grandson of Chandragupta 
(the Sandracottus of Greek historians), and 
the first reading by James Prinsep of the in- 
scriptions containing the historicnames—pre- 
served in a record of unhistoric India—of the 
contemporary Greek sovereigns Antiochus 
and Ptolemy, were amongst the early achieve- 
ments of Oriental scholarship. The system 
of ancient political and religious administra- 
tion since brought to light might well form 
the subject of a separate essay or series of 
lectures like those provided by the Hibbert 
Trustees. Materials for such study could be 
drawn in abundance from the works under 
consideration. Great, however, as is the 
importance for history of the inscriptions of 
Piyadasi, the most important feature of the 
first of the present works is the discussion 
of their language. M. Senart, as an editor 
of Buddhist texts, both Sanskrit and Pali, is 
here a well-qualified critic. According to 
him these inscriptions furnish us with the 





means of determining several distinct stages 
in the history of Indian speech, hitherto 
recognized either imperfectly or not at all. 
He divides the inscriptions into two groups, 
the first comprising the two important 
monuments at Girnar and Kapur di Giri, 
erected in the western part of Acoka’s 
dominions; the second including all the 
other inscriptions. The first group, though 
like the rest intended to be ‘‘ understanded 
of the people,” were drafted in a form that 
betrays the hand of the pandit, acquainted 
with the laws of the Sanskrit language, at 
that time, according to M. Senart, unwritten, 
The remaining inscriptions represent the 
contemporary Prakrit of Magadha, “la 
langue officielle de la chancellerie royale.” 
In the former group is to be found the clue 
to the vexed question amongst Indianists of 
the origin of the gdtha dialect, or, as M. 
Senart prefers to describe it, ‘‘ le Sanskrit 
mixte.”’ On matters pertaining to this form 
of language our author, as editor also of the 
‘Mahavastu,’ the most important literary 
specimen of it, speaks with great authority. 
His résumé of his views on this phase of 
Indian speech is worth quoting :— 

“Le sanskrit mixte n’est qu'une manitre 
d’écrire le prakrit, en se rapprochant de l’ortho- 
graphe et des formes étymologiques connues par 
la langue religieuse. Son usage, né spontané- 
ment avec les premiers titonnements de l’écri- 
ture qui s’essaie, se développe d’une fagon con- 
tinue, des édits de Kapur di Giri aux épigraphes 
de Mathura. Employé surtout par les buddhistes, 
il stimule parmi les brahmanes la codification 
d’une langue plus conséquente, plus raffinée, le 
sanskrit profane. L’avénement de ce sanskrit 
littéraire marque sa disparition dans l’usage. I] 
a auparavant, grace 4 sa diffusion sous le régne 
de Kanishka, assuré sa survivance, a titre de 
dialecte semi-littéraire, dans certaines écoles du 
buddhisme.” 

The second group is the prototype of what 
our author terms ‘‘ monumental,” as op- 
posed to ‘‘ literary” Prakrit. 

The study of these inscriptions, the first 
datable monuments of India, thus suggests 
a division for the standard language, 7. ¢., 
Sanskrit in the wide sense of the name, 
into three broad classes: 1. The religious 
language of the Vedic hymns anterior to 
the inscriptions, or down to the beginning 
of the third century z.c. 2. A period inter- 
mediate between the last and the ordinary 
classical Sanskrit, 7. ¢., from the third cen- 
tury B.c. to the first century a.p. At this 
time was accomplished for classical Sanskrit, 
in M. Senart’s words, ‘‘sa préparation 
dans le milieu brihmanique, fondée maté- 
riellement sur la langue védique, provoquée 
en fait par les premicres applications de 
lécriture aux dialectes populaires.” 3. The 
classical language, ‘‘ codified’ owing to the 
introduction of writing. 

It will be interesting to see how M. 
Senart or other scholars will work out the 
application of this theory to the literature, 
but at first reading many Sanskritists will 
be disposed to inquire: ‘‘ What of Panini 
and the other early grammarians, and of 
the literature for which they legislate?” 
That the Vedas and that Panini, with some 
of the voluminous commentaries on both, 
should be preserved as an unwritten lite- 
rature need surprise no one familiar with the 
East. For, as has been so often testified, 
if every tangible copy of these works were 
destroyed to-day, they might all be written 
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down again to-morrow from the lips of 
hundreds of pandits. But what of the 
whole body of literature, besides the Vedic 
hymns and the Brihmanas, which Panini’s 
rules contemplate and imply? Surely even 
Indian memory has limits. 

We observe also that a considerable por- 
tion of M. Senart’s argument for the late 
date of the use of writing for Sanskrit lite- 
rature is based on the imperfection of the 
Acoka character as regards the denotation 
of several important sounds. But we may 
remind him that this is no uncommon 
phenomenon in India. Thus the imperfect 
Vatteluttu was adopted for Tamil, and, 
again, Tamil books are even now printed in 
the Telugu character; and what is stranger 
still, a few Sanskrit books have been printed, 
not merely in the Grantha, but in the 
ordinary Tamil character. If such a cha- 
racter can be tolerated now, there would 
be nothing strange in the use for Sanskrit 
MSS. in early times of a character, not 
indeed perfect, but, on the whole, simple and 
admirable, like that of the Acoka inscriptions. 

Dr. Burgess’s noble volume is printed, 
engraved, and bound in the same sumptuous 
style to which his leading series in the Survey 
of Western India has accustomed us. We 
may note in this connexion that in both 
surveys there is a double series of num- 
bered volumes, not, however, distinguished 
by distinctive names, and thus somewhat 
confusing for purposes of reference. It 
would be well if in both sets the preparatory 
or occasional volumes could be distinguished 
from the later and more elaborate series 
by some regular designation. The pre- 
sent work commences with a résumé of the 
history of the great reliquary or stipa of 
Amaravati, the most celebrated of Indian 
Buddhist monuments, and reproduces in a 
clear form the results of the numerous 
scholarly researches to which it has givenrise. 
To this is added an account of the scanty, but 
still highly important remains of the stipa at 
Jagayyapeféa, now for the first time described. 
It concludes with an appendix reproducing 
Dr. Biihler’s studies of the Acoka inscrip- 
tions of Southern India, now for the first 
time adequately illustrated. The early his- 
tory of the excavated monuments of Ama- 
ravati forms a record which to students of 
archeology, and still more to those of art, 
must be painful. The excavations have 
only proceeded by fits and starts, and the 
result has been that the original materials 
of the stipa cannot be connectedly studied 
anywhere. Many large portions have been 
destroyed on the spot since their discovery 
or have become hopelessly mingled with 
debris; some have been sent to Calcutta, 
many others to Madras, where, after many 
accidents of ignorant custodianship, it has 
been reserved for our own times to see them 
barbarously encased in Portland cement by 
a thoughtless curator left to his own devices 
by the officials of the ‘‘Benighted Presi- 
dency.”” Many, of course, are accessible to 
students in London, some few having been 
sent to the India Museum, and the best 
known of all to the British Museum, where 
they line the great staircase. This collec- 
tion, indeed, has been turned to the best 
use in the late Mr. Jas. Fergusson’s great 
work on ‘Tree and Serpent Worship,’ of 
which the present book may be regarded 
48 In some sense a continuation. It is, how- 





ever, slowly but surely, in spite of the 
encasing glass, losing its sharpness and 
artistic value. 

The bulk of Dr. Burgess’s work is 
occupied by a detailed account of the 
sculpture and ornamentation on the re- 
maining fabric stipa. Many of the sculp- 
tures represent scenes from the Jatakas. 
The publication of an index, much needed, 
to this cycle of folk-lore would probably 
lead to further identifications. The numerous 
and beautiful designs and patterns on the 
friezes and rails cannot fail to attract the 
student of Oriental ornament. ‘The inscrip- 
tions have chiefly been dealt with by the 
skilled hands of Dr. E. Hultzsch, now a 
member of the Survey staff. They have 
mostly been translated and explained by 
him already in the German Oriental Society’s 
Journal, but now reappear in English dress, 
with the addition, all-important for prac- 
tical students, of admirable illustrations. 
These, being carefully photo-lithographed 
from well-made estampages, ate excellent. 
So much cannot, unfortunately, be said for 
some few of the photographs of sculptures, 
which appear to have been made here and 
there from poor negatives. Thus the inter- 
esting scenes on plate xvii. (including a 
group referred with the greatest probability 
to the legend of the heaseneniied ascension 
of the pindapatra, or Buddhist ‘‘ grail’’) are 
decidedly deficient in sharpness and suggest 
imperfect focus. Again, as we are told that 
plates xxvii. 5 and xxviii. 3 represent pieces 
once forming a single stone, it is hard to 
see why the former should be so blurred 
when the latter is clear. 

The discoveries at Jagayyapeta, though 
of comparatively little intrinsic value as art, 
are nevertheless of importance as illustrating 
the history of Amaravati, especially as re- 
gards its earlier portions. The very stones 
of the two stupas appear to have been 
quarried in the same spot. The inscriptions 
are also of considerable value. We feel 
that no better praise can be given to the 
volume than to say that in matters of epi- 
graphy it reproduces the best results of 
modern scholarship, while in matters of art 
it forms a worthy completion of the work 
already cited by the greatest architectural 
writer of our day, whose conclusions the 
additional material now made available 
tends to establish and confirm. 





Since the completion of the foregoing 
notice we have received a fresh contribution 
to Indian archxology, organized, like the 
work just described, by the indefatigable 
energy of Dr. Burgess, in the shape of a 
new periodical, Zpigraphia Indica, designed 
to record the proceedings of the Archzo- 
logical Survey of india, lately reconstituted 
partly under Dr. Burgess’s direction. The 
present number consists wholly of inscrip- 
tions edited by several distinguished Ger- 
man Orientalists. Articles on history and 
archeology are promised, as likewise is a fac- 
simile in illustration of the present number. 
When these reach us we shall be in a better 
position to judge of the claims of the new 
publication to a place in the wide field of 
Indian antiquities not already covered by 
the Indian Antiquary, a periodical recently 
made over by Dr. Burgess himself to very 
able hands. For inscriptions, indeed, it is 
difficult to see why that periodical should 





not be adequate, especially under its present 
editorship. But much remains to be done 
in Indian research; and Lpigraphia In- 
dica would deserve well of scholars if it 
devoted its ample dimensions to the illustra- 
tion of some of the fast periehing monu- 
ments of India, and its clearly printed letter- 
press to the preparation of some kind of 
historical index to enable the student to 
thread the mazes of obscure half-published 
chronicles and inscriptions scattered through 
the pages of a dozen or more of learned 
journals. 








NEW PRINTS. 


Tuan Mr. L. Lowenstam no engraver has more 
signally improved of late in skill and delicacy 
of touch, in power to finish, and in appreciation 
of his originals. This able artist has etched 
several of Mr. Alma Tadema’s works, and learned 
much from each of them. Of this we have evi- 
dence in the excellence and beauty of the artist’s 
proof with, for its remarque, the head of Homer, 
which lies before us, a present from Mr. L. 
Lefévre, reproducing Mr. Tadema’s picture ‘ A 
Favourite Author,’ now in the Academy. This 
being chiefly an exercise in white, delicate rose 
colour, and the fair carnations of two Greek 
damsels, offered a subject to the needle as 
difficult as it is choice and refined. One 
lady reclines upon a bench, and, with 
dreamy eyes, hears with the spirit’s ears the 
clash of Greek and Trojan arms as her 
companion, seated on the marble floor, reads 
the Iliad from a long scroll lying athwart her 
lap. The etcher has mastered the expressions, 
actions, and graceful suggestions of the design, 
and so rendered the coloration and tonality of 
‘A Favourite Author,’ the purity and bright- 
ness of the whole, that he deserves nothing less 
than our highest praise. Searching for faults 
of draughtsmanship, we have discovered only 
that the reader’s left arm and hand are too 
large in proportion to the rest of the figure, 
while the contours of the hand are nearly 
masculine. For many a day we have not seen 
a more charming print, or one more worthy of 
a delightful original. 

To Messrs. Dowdeswell we are indebted for an 
artist’s proof of an etching made for them by 
Mr. D. Law from Turner’s large picture called 
‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ now in the 
National Gallery. The etching, though some- 
what deficient in force of touch and crisp- 
ness of draughtsmanship as well as brilliancy 
of light and colour in the foreground, is an 
extremely creditable, careful, and delicate 
reproduction of the picture. More care and 
a lighter touch could hardly have been ex- 
pended on the middle distance and dis- 
tance, which are especially admirable in the 
remote vista of the river and the illuminated 
mountains on our right. The pine is not better 
than Turner’s pine. 

The Arundel Society has published a chromo- 
lithograph of a drawing made by Signor Desi- 
deri after Carpaccio’s fresco ‘The Calling of St. 
Matthew,’ in the church of S. Giorgio dei 
Schiavoni at Venice. Of this production as a 
copy of a Carpaccio it is really quite impossible 
to write with patience. The only tolerable 
element in it is the gateway tower in the back- 
ground. We shall, therefore, say no more about 
it. Of the chromo-lithograph which accompanies 
it, by Herr Greve, of Berlin, from a drawing by 
Herr Kaiser after Sodoma’s ‘Christ bound to 
the Column,’ a fragment now in the Academy 
at Siena, it is our privilege—the more valued 
because, as regards the Society’s publications, 
it is a very rare one—to write in other terms, 
This transcript is not exactly such as we fancy 
the inmates of those country parsonages where, 
on authority which ought to be well informed, 
we have been told the Society’s prints are wel- 
comed with gladness, could be expected to 
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rejoice in. It is undeniably ugly, and the 
damaged parts of the original have not been 
“restored” according to the notions of the 
copyists. On the other hand, it is very like a 
fresco, giving most of the luminosity and clear- 
ness of the ruddy flesh, the sweeping though 
careless draughtsmanship and vigorous touch 
of Bazzi, much of his feeling for daylight, and 
a faithful, yet coarse and realistic impasto. The 
passion of the face is artificial, and the modelling 
of the features is not so choice as it ought to 
be. Nevertheless, they are not stupid or unlike 
the original. 





THE CONFERENCE OF ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


THe conference of delegates of county 
archeological societies, to which we referred 
last week, was held at Burlington House, under 
the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries, on 
Wednesday, July 17th, Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., 
the President, in the chair. Twenty-seven pro- 
vincial associations have now joined the union 
proposed by the parent society, and there was a 
large and influential attendance of delegates 
from all parts of the country. The President 
congratulated the meeting on the accomplish- 
ment of a long-desired scheme, and stated that 
there was but a single society of all those that 
they had approached that had definitely declined 
to join in their proposals for unity of action. 
The first topic that was debated was the question 
of archzological maps for the different counties 
after the scheme of one that has been satisfac- 
torily accomplished for Kent. The President 
promised, on behalf of the Society of Antiquaries, 
that they would undertake the preliminary 
expense of printing any such maps approved by 
them, and that then the local publishing societies 
in union could obtain the copies they required 
for their own journals. An interesting discussion 
ensued, which resulted in the adoption of a 
resolution, on the proposal of Rev. Dr. Cox, 
seconded by Mr. Ralph Nevill, in favour 
of the county societies marking all old field 
names and identified sites of antiquarian finds 
on the sheets of the larger Ordnance Survey, 
duplicate sheets being sent to the Society of 
Antiquaries for central study. It seemed also 
to be understood that from these sheets the pro- 
posed index map should be prepared. 

The due care of ancient monuments and 
buildings was next discussed, General Pitt- Rivers 
making a most interesting speech on the fairly 
satisfactory working of that eminently permissive 
Act of which he is the inspector, in which he 
urged the local societies to do more to stir the 
Government into action, and to persuade local 
landowners to schedule under the Act. Different 
delegates spoke of special cases in their own 
neighbourhood, or of their own knowledge. 
Canon Benham inquired if there was any 
Hampshire representative present, in reference 
to certain church destruction in the Meon 
valley, when it transpired that Hants does not 
possess any regularly established archzeological 
society. It would be a useful result of this con- 
ference if it was to bring about the formation of 
an association in a county which is rather ex- 
ceptionally rich in various antiquarian remains. 
As the result of this discussion Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite moved and Mr. G. Leveson Gower 
seconded a resolution pledging the conference to 
vigilant local care on the part of the county 
societies, with appeal to help from the Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments or from the Society of 
Antiquaries when the threatened vandalism 
seemed of national importance. During this 
discussion the President expressed much regret 
at the recent doings at Westminster Abbey. 

The printing and publishing of parish re- 
gisters and records was introduced by Mr. 
Ralph Nevill, and a committee was appointed to 
draw up suggestions as to the lines upon which 
such work should be undertaken. A proposal 
for the publication of a list of all the papers 
orinted annually by the different societies was 
deferred till next year. 





Rev. Dr. Cox, as the last subject, brought 
forward the question of the custody of pro- 
vincial records, and argued strongly in favour 
of a draft Bill by Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, to 
be introduced next session, for giving their 
custody to county councils in provincial record 
offices. A general discussion ensued, and the 
matter was referred to the local societies for 
their respective consideration. On the proposi- 
tion of the Chairman, it was agreed that these 
conferences should be held annually, the next 
being fixed for July, 1890. A vote of thanks to 
the President, moved by Mr. Loftus Brock, 
brought the first conference of antiquarian 
societies ever held to a conclusion, the general 
opinion being that a satisfactory and useful 
meeting—though, perhaps, of too brief a dura- 
tion—had been brought about by this new and 
spirited action of the Society of Antiquaries. 


20, Bloomsbury Square, July 15, 1889, 

THE last number of the Atheneum contains a 
paragraph on the subject of the forthcoming 
congress of archzological societies at Burling- 
ton House, in which it is stated that the Cam- 
brian Archzeological Association, and one or 
two others, “at present hold aloof from this 
admirably conceived syndicate, for reasons best 
known to themselves.” 

As one of the two delegates appointed by the 
C.A.A. to attend the preliminary conferences 
at Burlington House, may I be allowed to say 
that the reasons why the C.A.A, objected to the 
scheme in its present form were plainly stated by 
me at the last conference, and are as follows ?— 

1. That the committee of the C.A.A. con- 
siders it should have been invited courteously 
to co-operate in the project, instead of being 
sent a rather clumsily worded circular, in which 
the Council of the Society of Antiquaries claim 
the right to decide whether any particular body 
is or is not fit to be placed on the register of 
societies in union with themselves. 

2. That the C.A.A. is a national, not a local 
society, and would resent any outside interfer- 
ence with the work it has been carrying on so 
successfully in Wales for nearly half a century. 

A real union between all the archeological 
societies in Great Britain would undoubtedly be 
a great advantage ; but as no co-operative enter- 
prise can be carried on without money, it will be 
necessary to have a common fund, which must 
be administered either by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, in which case the local societies would 
have to be represented on their Council, or by a 
Central Executive Council elected by the local 
societies themselves. Unless some such course 
as I suggest be adopted, I fear the forthcoming 
conference will end in empty talk. 

In conclusion, I cannot help thinking that it 
would tend towards establishing better relations 
between the local and central societies if the 
officers of the Society of Antiquaries would en- 
deavour to exhibit a more conciliatory spirit 
towards those with whom they are brought in 
contact, and if they would devote a little more 
care to the wording of what Lord Grimthorpe 
calls their “‘encyclicals.” J. Romitty ALLEN, 

Editor Archeologia Cambrensis. 





THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 


THE annual meeting of subscribers to the 
School was held in the rooms of the Society of 
Arts on July 10th, Lord Carnarvon in the chair. 
The honorary secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) 
read the report of the Managing Committee, 
which showed that in the past session the School 
had done good work in Athens and elsewhere. 
The director had been called upon, together with 
the directors of the other foreign schools in 
Athens, to confer with M. Kavvadias as to the 
preservation of the Acropolis. Mr. Gardner had 
delivered at the School a course of lectures on 
early Greek vases ; and papers had been read by 
two of the students, Mr. J. A. R. Munro and 
Mr. R. W. Schultz. The School had again 
undertaken the management of the excavations 





carried out in Cyprus on behalf of the Cyprus 
Exploration Fund. The results would be re. 
ported to subscribers to that fund. Reference 
was then made to the work done in Athens by 
Mr. R. W. Schultz, formerly travelling student 
of the Royal Academy, (1) in making full-size 
drawings of the principal mouldings in Greek 
architecture ; (2) in drawing, together with his 
colleague Mr. Barnsley, the Byzantine churches 
of Athens and its neighbourhood. It was intended 
that the results of both these undertakings 
should hereafter be published, and the committee 
felt no doubt that they would reflect great credit 
upon the School. From this summary it was 
evident that important work was being done in 
various departments of archeology. The one 
difficulty which the School had still to face was 
on the financial side. The new subscriptions 
and donations received during the past year 
had been insignificant. The annual subscriptions 
of corporate bodies and individuals amounted 
to about 460/., but could not be relied upon as a 
permanent endowment. Until such could be 
secured the position of the School was obviously 
precarious. An urgent appeal was, therefore, 
made for further support, whether by way of 
donations or of annual subscriptions. This 
appeal was strongly backed by Lord Carnarvon, 
who in moving the adoption of the report laid 
great stress upon the usefulness of the School. 
The motion was seconded by Sir Charles Newton, 
and carried unanimously. Mr. Ernest Gardner, 
the Director of the School, gave an account of 
the work of the session ; and Mr. Schultz ex- 
hibited specimens of his own drawings of Greek 
mouldings, and of Mr. Barnsley’s of Byzantine 
churches in and about Athens. Mr. Penrose 
spoke in the highest terms of the value of these 
drawings to students of architecture. 





SALES, 


Messrs. CuoristrzE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 9th inst. the following miniatures, the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. J. M. Evans: A Lady in 
a pink dress and hat, 42/.; A Lady with blue 
ribbon in her hair, and A Lady with lace scarf, 
in gold frame, 46/.; Two Ladies, in frames with 
blue enamel borders, 41/.; A Lady in a white 
dress and hat (signed Sicardi, 1761), 31/.; Mlle. 
Guimard, whole length, 47/.; A small Early 
Flemish Triptych, painted with scenes from the 
Passion, 321, 

The same auctioneers sold on the 13th inst. 
the following pictures from the Secrétan Collec- 
tion : J. B. Pater, A Camp Scene, a composition 
of about twenty figures, a lady with a child on 
a mule in the centre, and A Camp Scene, a com- 
position of sixteen figures reposing near a fire 
on the ground, 745l.; A Féte Champétre, a 
composition of thirteen figures, near a sculptured 
fountain in a garden, a negro servant and dog, 
and A Féte Champétre, a composition of thirteen 
figures, near a lake, in a garden, with a sculp- 
tured fountain, 8401. M. Hobbema, A View of 
a Water-Mill and adjoining Cottages, situated 
in a well-wooded country, 3,465/.; A Landscape, 
with cattle and figures, 5.4601. I. Ostade, The 
Cabaret, a party of peasants assembled outside 
an inn door under a pine tree, and two sports- 
men, 1,5751. A. Van de Velde, Milking-time, 
a female peasant in blue dress with yellow 
sleeves, 2831. P. Wouvermans, The Capture of 
a Town, an officer on a white charger surrounded 
by his staff, 409/.; Unloading, a party of men en- 
gaged unloading a vessel, 483/. Pietro Perugino, 
The Madonna, in crimson dress and blue mantle, 
her hands clasped in prayer, 346/. Decamps, 
A Courtyard, an Eastern scene, with four 
children in the foreground, two others beyond, 
2,1421. Delacroix, Christopher Columbus at 
the Monastery, 1,207/.; The Giaour, 1,312). 
J. F. Millet, Le Vanneur (The Winnower), 
3,5701. Troyon, Le Garde Chasse, a keeper 
in blue blouse and black hat with gun, with 
four hounds, 2.940/. ; The Heights of Suresnes, 
3,0451. These prices are in most cases con- 
siderably lower than those which M. Secrétan 1s 
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believed to have given for the pictures, and fell 
below general expectation. Of the Hobbemas 
the Water-Mill was in the Hamilton Palace 
Collection, and was sold at Christie’s for 
4,252]. 10s. The other was in the Holderness 
Collection, and fetched at Christie’s 294/. in 
1802 It was at the British Institution in 1821 
and 1832, and was in the San Donato sale. The 
Ostade was also in the San Donato sale. The 
Perugino was bought by Mr. H. Quilter, and was 
a bargain. 

On the same day Messrs. Christie also 
sold a number of pictures, from various col- 
lections. The Meissoniers, it should be noticed, 
fetched less than they ought to have done owing 
to difficulties regarding copyright. E. Isabey, 
Children Playing with Dogs, 262/.; La Féte 
du Grandpére, 2521. G. P. Chalmers, The 
Old Widower, 168). N. Diaz, Les Pécheurs, 
$921. J. Israéls, The Lady with the Necklace, 
241/.; Waiting for Herring-Boats, 577]. F. 
Roybet, On Guard, 2201. A. Schreyer, Arab 
Chiefs, 3571. J. L. E. Meissonier, La Vedette, 
Louis XIII., 1,680/.; Les Mousquetaires, 
1,312]. W. Kalf, Le Plat de Delft, 257/. D. 
Teniers, The Temptation of St. Anthony, 210). 
Q. Brekelencamp, Interior of a Cabaret, with 
three figures, 168/, J. De Mabuse, The Madonna 
and Child, 173/. A. Ostade, A Village Scene, 
with peasants unloading a cart before a cottage, 
315!.; The Concert, 6721. M. Hobbema, A 
Woody Landscape, with three peasants at the 
door of a cottage, 325]. Jan Steen, A View 
outside the Artist’s House, 493/. Rubens, The 
Greek Magi and The Assyrian Magi, 892/. Rem- 
brandt, The Death of Lucretia, 3,937]. F. 
Guardi, The School of St. Mark, Venice, 231!. 
P. Spinelli, The Madonna with the Infant 
Saviour, with roses in the background, 745/. L. 
Da Vinci, A Laughing Boy, 1,753/. L. Boilly, 
Le Café de la Régence, 1815, and Un Cabaret, 
Paris, 1815, 1687. F. Hals, A Lady, in a black 
dress, lace collar, cap and sleeves, and gold 
chain, 1,680/. ; A Burgomaster, in black dress 
and hat, with white collar and cuffs, 5671. W. 
Hogarth, Taste in High Life, 2251. J. A. Van 
Ravesteijn, Portrait of a Lady, in a black dress, 
with lace ruff, cap and sleeves, and A Gentle- 
man, in brown embroidered dress, with lace ruff 
and sword, 367]. A. Van de Velde, A Land- 
scape, with an ox and sheep and two peasants, 
2201. Boucher, Madame de Pompadour, 2361. 
Romney, Maria Christina, only daughter and 
sole heiress of Benedict Conquest, Esq., 6301. 
The Rembrandt once belonged to Thomas 
Lawrence and then to Mr. Munro of Novar. 
It was in the San Donato sale, when it fetched 
more than it now brought. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 15th inst. 
the following etchings by the late Paul Rajon : 
Charles Darwin, after W. W. Ouless, remarque 
proof, 301. ; ditto, 287. ; ditto, the border of the 
plate cleaned, 311. ; ditto, 321. 


fine-Brt Gossiy. 

NoTWITHSTANDING reports indicating the con- 
trary, it is a pleasure of ours to say that Mr. 
Ruskin, who is at Coniston, was, a few days ago, 
in better health than he has been for some time, 
and we have reason to think he continues so. 
He has, of course, been ailing considerably, his 
health being, on the whole, very irregular. 

Tue whitewashing of the lower part of the 
facade on the river side of Somerset House 
abutting on the Northern Embankment seems to 
us an ignoble sort of expedient, although it may 
increase the light entering the rooms in the 
lower story of the south side of Chambers’s 
stately building. This objectionable process is 
of an old date, but less objectionable of yore 
than we cma when the whited space has been 
enlarged by a zealous contractor. If this worthy 
could be employed to wash the soot off the 
Whole building it would not be amiss. 

_ Tue present Grosvenor Exhibition will be 
c-osed on the 6th of August. 











Tue exhibition at the New Gallery will also 
be closed on the 6th prox. The Arts and Crafts 
Society will be the next tenant of the place, to 
be followed, immediately after the end of this 
year, by the Tudor Exhibition, for which con- 
siderable preparations have already been made. 


AN appeal is being made to the public for 
contributions to a fund raised by the Society 
for Preserving the Ancient Monuments of 
Egypt, a body which was founded last year at 
a meeting in the studio of Mr. Poynter, R.A., 
and proposes to assist in protecting the im- 
measurably precious records and works of art 
referred to in its title, to arrest their further 
ruin by natural causes, and protect them “ from 
injury by tourists and others,” whose ravages 
have already inflicted enormous and irreparable 
damage—more, indeed, than, in most cases, Time 
has effected in thousands of years. From the 
first it has received the sympathy of the Prime 
Minister, as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and has been officially put in communi- 
cation with the Khedive’s Government, which 
had already made efforts in the direction aimed 
at by the Society, and has given assurances 
of the most cordial co-operation. The vast ex- 
tent of the country and the enormous number 
of remains still in more or less good preser- 
vation demand costly inspection and operations 
far beyond what the Egyptian Government can 
meet in an ordinary way. As a step forwards 
that government has assessed in a small sum 
travellers by the Nile steamers going to Upper 
Egypt, and thus last year obtained without any 
demur about 1,000/. This is a fluctuating and 
precarious aid. Although the depredations by 
Arabs and others have already been partially 
checked by employing guardians and placing 
doors on some of the tombs and temples, it has 
only been possible to do so to a limited extent ; 
while through the indifference and venality of 
the guardians themselves, depredations are likely 
to recur unless frequent and rigid inspection is 
maintained, the cost of which alone would absorb 
the impost on travellers. For the Government 
of Egypt, Grand Bey, a French engineer of the 
Public Works Department, and Director-General 
of the Tanzim, has made a report showing 
that the smallest sum imperatively required for 
the preservation and defence of the ancient 
temples from immediate danger is 8,500/. It 
must be remembered that the temples on the 
Nile are but a small part of the immense trea- 
sury of antiquity handed down to us, frequently 
intact on their discovery, while there is besides 
an infinite multitude of tombs and other exca- 
vated remains, of which the number is constantly 
growing, of the greatest importance for the beauty 
of the painting and interest of the inscriptions 
they contain, many of which are rifled the instant 
they are found. These require constant guard- 
ing. A distinguished Egyptologist has stated 
that since he first copied the inscriptions on the 
tomb of Seti I., at least a third of them have 
been defaced. Many celebrated pictures, which 
twenty years ago stood bright and clear, are now 
destroyed or scarcely visible. The details of 
the report are too numerous to be given here, 
but with regard to the remains at Luxor and 
Carnac, the finest in all Egypt, the ruin of 
which Mariette predicted as inevitable, it may 
be stated that Grand Bey seems to have hit on 
an expedient for arresting that fatal action of 
nitrates on the bases of the columns which has 
already prostrated many of them—an expedient 
which, if speedily applied, may ensure the pre- 
servation of the remainder of that colossal 
series. The Society appeals with confidence to 
the generosity of many persons in the United 
Kingdom who sympathize with its objects, espe- 
cially to those who, having visited Egypt, have 
seen the stupendous and beautiful remains, and 
would not willingly allow them to perish for lack 
of a little care. The Pharaohs recognized their 
duty to take care of the ancient temples ; 
accordingly, under a monarch of the fourth 
dynasty Prince Hortotef held the office of 





‘* Inspector of the Temples.” His successor re- 
mains to be appointed, with sufficient means for 
his function, otherwise no great space of time 
will elapse before there will be nothing for him to 
take care of. It is proposed to hand the funds 
collected to the Egyptian Government, to be laid 
out in concert with the Society. The Earl of 
Carlisle has promised 100/., and already a 
further sum has been subscribed. Among the 
eminent members of the Society are Lord 
Aberdare, Mrs. Higford Burr, Mr. S. Colvin, 
Miss A. B. Edwards, Mr. E. Falkener, 
Mr. W. Holman Hunt, Mr. E. Burne Jones, 
Mr. A, Legros, Mr. T. Hayter Lewis, the Earl 
of Northbrook, Mr. E. Oldfield, Mr. Coventry 
Patmore, Lord Arthur Russell, Mr. F. C. Pen- 
rose, Mr. F. C. Hilton Price, Mr. R. S. Poole, 
Mr. Val. Prinsep, Mr. W. B. Richmond, Prof. 
Sayce, Sir Murdoch Smith, Mr. H. Vaughan, 
and Mr. G. F. Watts. Mr. E. J. Poynter, 28, 
Albert Gate, and Mr. Alan S. Cole, South Ken- 
sington Museum, are the honorary secretaries, 
who will gladly give further information and 
receive subscriptions. 


THe Cambrian Archeological Association is 
going to hold its forty-fourth annual meeting 
in Brittany during the fortnight commencing 
August 12th. Starting from St. Malo, the 
members will visit in succession Vannes, Loc- 
mariaker, Gavr’ Inis, Plouharnel and Carnac, 
St. Cado, Locoal-Mendon and Caer Bili, near 
Landivant, and the early crossed stone at the 
Chapelle de Legeven. On the 19th the party 
will proceed to Morlaix, which will form the 
headquarters while St. Pol de Léon, Roscoff, 
the Calvaries and churches at St. Thegonnec 
and Guimiliau, the churches of Lampaul and 
Landivisiau, the shrine of St. Guirec, the rock- 
ing stone at Coz Castel, and the pagan menhir 
near Ploemeur are visited. 


THE new National Scottish Portrait Gallery 
in Edinburgh, which has been in process of 
erection for a considerable period, was opened 
on Monday last by Lord Lothian in the presence 
of a large gathering. Mr. J. R. Findlay, of the 
Scotsman newspaper, contributed 50,000/. to 
the object. 


ALTHOUGH, as we said in No, 3215, p. 724 
(see likewise Athen. No. 3010, p. 24, on the 
subject at large), Sir Godfrey Kneller was the 
first and only painter who received a baronetcy 
till the creation of Sir John Millais, it is known 
to students of the art biographies of the last 
century that Henry Cheere, of Westminster, the 
sculptor—a man of much renown in his day, who 
produced several important monuments in West- 
minster Abbey, including those of Capt. P. de 
Sausmarez, Admiral Sir T. Hardy, Sir John 
Chardin, and the Atkyns family—was, having 
been previously knighted, created a baronet 
(the 1,088th of the order) on the 19th of July, 
1766. He was one of those artists who, in 
1755, endeavoured to found a Royal Academy 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, and 
was a member of the committee appointed for 
the purpose, which included F. Hayman, G. M. 
Moser, L. F. Roubiliac, T. Hudson, R. Dalton, 
Joshua Reynolds, T. Sandby, and F. M. Newtor, 
See ‘A Plan of an Academy,’ London, 1755. 


In addition to those awards of Premiéres 
Médailles to painters of this country which we 
recorded last week, Médailles d’Honneur have 
been allotted to Messrs. L. Alma Tadema and 
Henry Moore, on account of ‘The Women of 
Amphissa’ and ‘ Expectation’ of the former, and 
‘Clearness after Rain’ and ‘The Newhaven 
Packet,’ both brilliant and powerful sea-pieces, 
of the latter. We regret that we accidentally 
omitted this in last week’s Atheneum. Mr. 
Seymour Haden has been awarded a medal for 
etching. 
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MUSIC 
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A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L., LL.D.— 
Parts XXIII.-XXV. (Appendix). Edited 
by J. A. Fuller-Maitland, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

‘‘ BETTER LATE THAN NEVER” would be an 

appropriate greeting for the completion of 

Sir George Grove’s great work. It was 

originally announced to appear in quarterly 

arts, and as the first volume, containing the 
st six parts, was published in 1879, the 

twenty-fifth part, had punctuality been ob- 
served, would have been issued in 1884. 
Every allowance should, however, be made 
for delay in the preparation of a work in- 
volving such an immense amount of labour 
as this dictionary; nor would there be any 
reasonable cause for complaint had the 
dictionary been at least approximately cor- 
rect and trustworthy. This, unfortunately, 
can hardly be said to be the case even now, 
though much has been done in the present 
appendix to supply deficiencies and correct 
errors. But the radical fault of the book— 
the want of strict editorial supervision, 
and therefore of due balance between the 
articles—lies too deep for remedy; and 
therefore, while cordially recognizing the 
conscientious labour that has been bestowed 
upon this appendix, we regret to be unable 
to bestow more than qualified praise on the 
dictionary in its completed form. 

It is pleasant to be able in the first place 
to award praise for the insertion of many 
names of musicians, some of whom were 
unaccountably omitted at first, while others 
have only appeared above the horizon of the 
musical firmament since the earlier volumes 
of the dictionary were published. The article 
on Dvorak, from the pen of Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland, is excellent, complete in detail, and 
at once appreciative and discriminating in 
criticism. The additions, too, to the articles 
on Brahms and Liszt are decidedly good. M. 
Adolphe Jullien contributes a valuable series 
of notices of the modern school of French 
composers. The additional articles by Dr. 
Hubert Parry, such as those on ‘“ Dance 
Rhythm” and ‘“ Episode,” also merit 
warm commendation. Dr. Parry is one 
of the most capable writers on the staff, 
and it cannot but be regretted that some 
of the articles allotted to far less com- 
petent hands have not been entrusted to 
him. Among other especially good articles 
are those by Mr. F. Corder on ‘“‘ Humorous 
Music,” by Mr. Russell Martineau on 
‘‘ Mozart ’’—supplemental to the article in 
the second volume of the dictionary, and 
dealing with the spurious works—and by 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins on the ‘‘ Trumpet,”—also 
a supplemental article treating of the manner 
in which Bach and Handel wrote for the 
instrument, and paying a well-deserved tri- 
bute to our excellent trumpet-player Mr. 
Walter Morrow. 

There is, unfortunately, another side to 
the subject. The body of the dictionary 
absolutely swarms with mistakes, which 
might certainly be counted by hundreds, 
probably by thousands. A large number 
of these are corrected in the appendix, 
but some of the corrections are themselves 
wrong! For example, at p. 533, in his 
supplemental article on ‘ Beethoven,” Sir 





George Grove writes (the italics are 
ours) :— 

‘*P. 187), last six lines, read Breitkopf & 

Hirtel. Simrock published (in March) the 4th 
Symphony, dedicated to Count Oppersdorf, as 
Op. 60, and Breitkopf & Hiirtel head their 
splendid list with the Violin Concerto, dedicated to 
Breuning, as Op. 61.” 
The Violin Concerto was never published 
by Breitkopf & Hirtel at all till they issued. 
it in their complete edition about twenty- 
five years ago. If Sir George Grove had 
consulted that edition, he would have 
seen at the foot of the first page, ‘ Ori- 
ginal-Verleger: C. Haslinger, q™ Tobias in 
Wien.” The first work published by Breit- 
kopf & Hirtel was the Symphony inc minor. 
At the end of the article is given a ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of Beethoven’s Printed Works,” which 
is most unsatisfactory. The supplemental 
volume of these works was published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel in 1887; but not 
the least notice is taken of it, and many 
of the important works contained in it 
—such as the chorus from ‘Die Weihe 
des Hauses,’ the setting of the ‘ Opferlied’ 
for three solo voices, chorus, and small 
orchestra, the various songs with orchestral 
accompaniment, and the trio for piano, 
flute, and bassoon—are not even mentioned. 
Either Sir George Grove does not know the 
supplement, or the catalogue was drawn up 
two years ago and he has not revised it! 

Again, in the supplementary notice of the 
firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, it is stated that 
their edition of Schumann is “in an ad- 
vanced state.” As a matter of fact it 
was completed in 1887. Among other in- 
stances of inaccuracy, we may note that 
on p. 560 it is said that Bridge’s cantata 
‘ Boadicea’ was produced by the Hackney 
Choral Society in 1880. This society per- 
formed the same composer’s ‘Mount Moriah’ 
in 1879, but have never performed ‘ Boadi- 
cea’ at all. Again, on p. 588 we read that 
Chopin’s variations on a theme from ‘ Ludo- 
vic,’ Op. 12, are ‘‘ with orchestra.” This 
is quite wrong; the only set of variations 
written by Chopin with orchestra are those 
on ‘ La ci darem’ (Op. 2). 

One of the most astonishing mistakes in 
the whole volume is on p. 546. Speaking 
of the Birmingham Festivals, it is said :— 

‘Tn 1885 Herr Richter was appointed con- 

ductor, and inaugurated his direction by pro- 
ducing the ‘ Messiah’ as far as possible in the 
manner intended by Handel, i.e., without the 
additional accompaniment and the alterations in- 
troduced for effect.” 
It is quite true that Sir Michael Costa’s 
tasteless additions and alterations were dis- 
pensed with on this occasion; but, so far 
from the work being given ‘‘in the manner 
intended by Handel, ¢.¢., without the addi- 
tional accompaniment,” surely it is a matter 
of common recollection that Franz’s addi- 
tional accompaniments were used on this 
occasion, and that a great outcry was raised 
by a certain section of the press because 
Franz had retouched the additional accom- 
paniments of Mozart! 

It is difficult to see how the necessary cor- 
rections could have been made in previous 
articles so as to render the work service- 
able; but we fear that the method actually 
adopted will not add to its utility. Very 
few readers will have either the time or 
the patience to go page by page through the 





four volumes, collating them with the appen- 
dix and making the needful alterations; 
and for those who do not the plan adopted 
is simply irritating. As aspecimen we take 
at random a portion of the first on which we 
happen to open the volume :— 

** Boyce, Witu1am. Line 15 of article, add 
that in 1734 he set Lord Lansdowne’s masque 
of ‘Peleus and Thetis.’ Line 30, for 1740 read 
1736, and for 1. 33 read and it was given by the 
Apollo Society, and subsequently, in 1740, at 
Covent Garden Theatre...... P. 267 b,). 22, for 
setting read reviving (‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog’). 
Line 28, for 1750 read 1751 ; and 1. 31, for 1675 
read 1755.” 








THE WEEK. 


Roya ITALIAN OPERA.—‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 
Princes’ HALL.—Madame Backer-Gréndahl’s Concert, 


TE production of Wagner’s humorous 
opera ‘Die Meistersinger’ in Italian at 
Covent Garden affords an instance of diffi- 
culties overcome worthy of the warmest ac- 
knowledgments. Mr. Augustus Harris has 
invariably proved himself equal to any task 
he may undertake ; but fears were naturally 
felt that in his latest enterprise he had 
over-estimated hisown powers. Such, how- 
ever, is happily not the case; the perform- 
ance already contains much to admire, and 
it will improve as all concerned become 
familiar with their tasks. If we cannot 
have ‘Die Meistersinger’ in its original 
language, a rendering in many respects so 
worthy as that which Mr. Harris has given 
us is acceptable. 

The first step in the execution of this 
arduous enterprise was to secure an Italian 
version of the drama fitted to the music 
and preserving as much as possible of the 
spirit of the original. Such a task might 
well have dismayed the most experienced 
littérateur, but it was undertaken by Signor 
G. Mazzucato, and the result is an extra- 
ordinary success. When we think of the 
difference between the Italian and German 
idiom, the metre used by Wagner, with 
which nothing in Italian prosody corre- 
sponds, and the peculiarly German vein of 
humour which pervades the book, it is 
stating no more than the simple truth to say 
that the Italian translation of ‘ Die Meister- 
singer’ is a literary masterpiece. That the 
soft Tuscan tongue is ill suited to a large 
proportion of the work is not the fault of 
Signor Mazzucato. To take one example, 
Beckmesser’s harsh exclamation, ‘‘ Fanget 
an,” intended to embarrass Walter, is less 
marked when rendered “‘ Incominciam,’’ and 
except in the purely lyrical portions of the 
work the new text sounds too mellifluous. 
This is inevitable, and must not detract 
from the admiration due to Signor Mazzu- 
cato’s accomplishment of an ungrateful duty. 

In considering the performance it is first 
necessary to bear in mind that all concerned, 
the Beckmesser alone excepted, were new 
to their duties. What this means those 
who are familiar with the score of the opera 
will readily understand. That Mr. Harris’s 
company, in the midst of an arduous season, 
should be able to master the most elaborate 
lyric drama ever penned, and render it in 
a manner that was, at any rate, note perfect, 
speaks volumes for the skill of the impre- 
sario and the zeal of his artists. It would 
be grossly unfair to compare the Covent 
Garden performance with that of Bayreuth, 
where many weeks are devoted exclusively to 
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the preparation of a work, or even with the 
resentations under Herr Richter in London 
in 1882 and 1884, as on these occasions the 

rformers were all familiar with their re- 
spective parts. But even judged by the 
highest standard there was much in last 
Saturday’s performance to call for very great 
raise. Wagner’s music has certainly never 
before been so well vocalized as it is at 
Covent Garden. M. Jean de Reszke sings 
the trial songs, the Preislied, and the duet 
with Eva with indescribable charm, the 
beauty of his voice and the perfection of his 
phrasing being of equal value in the ren- 
dering of these exquisite lyrics. Similar re- 
marks will apply to M. Lassalle as Hans 
Sachs. It isimpossible to imagine the beau- 
tiful monologues, ‘‘ Wie duftet doch der 
Flieder,” and “ Wahn, Wahn,” interpreted 
with greater expression and tenderness ; and 
the only point in the impersonation with 
which we cannot agree is the stage presence, 
which is certainly too youthful. Hans Sachs 
compares himself to King Marke, and Eva 
to Isolde; but as represented at Covent 
Garden the two characters are not far re- 
moved from each other in respect of age. 
The flight of time prevents Madame Albani 
from being an ideal Eva; but the music 
suits her, particularly in the third act, and 
her acceptance of the part shows some 
artistic feeling, as she has no opportunity 
for gaining ordinary effects as a prima 
donna. M. Montariol is excellent as David— 
the part might have been written for him ; 
and why it should be announced that 
he has taken it ‘‘to oblige the manage- 
ment”’ is difficult to comprehend. Signor 
Abramoff as Pogner, Mlle. Bauermeister as 
Magdalena, and M. Winowgradoff as Koth- 
ner also gave perfect satisfaction. It will 
be noted that not one of the artists named 
is Italian by birth, and it would therefore 
be incorrect to dwell too forcibly on the fact 
that the performers adopt the language of 
Italy. It is chosen merely as a matter of 
convenience, the production being, perhaps, 
more cosmopolitan than any other in so- 
called Italian opera. Mr. Harris wisely 
engaged M. Isnardon as Beckmesser on 
account of his experience on the Brussels 
stage. Though not worthy to compare as a 
humourist with Herr Ehrke, who took the 
part in 1882 at Drury Lane, or Herr Fried- 
richs, who plays it at Bayreuth, the Belgian 
artist shows an intelligent conception of the 
character, though he mars it by the eccen- 
tricity of his appearance. If the leading 
performers and also the chorus were too 
much under the influence of nervousness to 
make the most of their parts dramatically 
speaking, this diffidence was excusable, and 
will wear off in due time. Signor Man- 
cinelli has not quite grasped the score, and 
his usual failing in respect to the want of 
subjugation of his orchestra was painfully 
noticeable in the overture and the first act. 
Afterwards some measure of refinement was 
attained. The scenic arrangements were 
not quite up to Mr. Harris’s usual standard, 
the view of Nuremberg in the second act 
being not only unpicturesque, but incorrect. 
Taking everything into consideration, how- 
ever, the production is eminently creditable 
to him and to his company. 

One of the last interesting concerts of the 
present season was that given by Madame 
Backer-Grindahl last Saturday afternoon. 








If the gifted Norwegian pianist had elected 
to dispense with the assistance of other 
artists and had offered a recital, no one 
would have complained, though, of course, 
the co-operation of M. Johannes Wolff and 
Miss Louise Phillips gave variety to the 
programme. . The concert-giver’s solos con- 
sisted of a Suite in c minor, Op. 23, from 
her own pen, and groups of pieces by Schu- 
mann and Chopin. The suite is a clever 
and piquantly written work, with some 
touches of Scandinavian character. The 
best movements are a gavotte and a minuet, 
the latter, however, being taken much too 
fast, though it may seem presumptuous to 
say so, considering that the composer was 
at the key-board. Madame Backer-Grén- 
dahl’s playing of Schumann was peculiar, 
but at the same time it was so full of in- 
telligence and individuality that condemna- 
tion is impossible. The familiar Nacht- 
stiick in F, for example, was taken very 
slowly, and transformed into a sentimental 
song without words—certainly very effective, 
though entirely novel. On her next visit it is 
to be hoped that the Scandinavian artist may 
give some pianoforte recitals ; her reading of 
standard works cannot fail to be interesting 
even though it may be open to question. 
Four of her songs as sung by Miss Phillips 
proved to be very pleasing, particularly one 
example entitled ‘Geachtet.’ M. Wolff 
joined the concert-giver in Grieg’s Sonata 
in c minor for piano and violin, Op. 45, of 
which so many performances have been 
given during the present season. 








SIGNOR BOTTESINI. 


THE report which reached London last week 
of the death of this celebrated contrabassist was 
promptly contradicted, but it proved to be 
accurate, the event having taken place as far 
back as Saturday, the 6th inst., at Parma. 
Giovanni Bottesini was born at Crema, in Lom- 
bardy, in 1822, and was sent for his musical 
education to the Milan Conservatoire, where, as it 
happened, there were only two vacancies, one of 
which was for a contrabassist. It was to this acci- 
dent that Bottesini owed his fame. He soon 
gained extraordinary command over his instru- 
ment, and spent some years in America and 
Havana. His first appearance in London was at 
the Musical Union in 1849. After that his visits 
were frequent until the time of his death. He 
played on a three-stringed bass, and, unlike 
Dragonetti, he did not use an ordinary bow, but 
one resembling that of a violoncello. As a 
matter of course, his wonderful feats on his 
cumbrous instrument caused him to be regarded 
rather as a virtuoso than an artist ; but Bottesini 
was an excellent musician, as his compositions 
amply prove. Besides a number of pieces written 
for his own display, he was the author of several 
operas, the most successful of which was ‘ Ali 
Baba.’ His cantata ‘The Garden of Olivet,’ 
written for the Norwich Festival in 1887, will 
be fresh in remembrance, His music lacks 
depth, but it is refined and melodious. Botte- 
sini was also a conductor of experience. He 
directed the Italian Opera in Paris from 1855 
to 1857, and afterwards presided in the same 
capacity at Cairo. In 1867 he conducted the 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre. 








Wusical Gossiy, 


THE Milan Company have now become used 
to the Lyceum Theatre, and the performances 
of ‘Otello’ have attained an extraordinary 
degree of merit. Two such assumptions as those 
of Signor Tamagno and M. Maurel are rare 









indeed in operatic experience, and the orchestra, 
under Signor Faccio, is simply superb. 


Signok bE PiccoLELiis, a talented violon- 
cellist, gave a concert at the Steinway Hall on 
Monday afternoon. He displayed excellent 
tone and splendid execution in Servais’s un- 
interesting Concerto in Aa minor and other 
solos, and was assisted by Signor Albanesi, 
Signor Papini, and Signor Tosti, who made his 
only appearance as a vocalist this season. 


THE prospects of the approaching Leeds 
Festival are exceptionally good, the demand for 
seats being larger than for the previous festival, 
which was the most successful yet given. 


RUBINSTEIN’S latest opera, entitled ‘ Goruscha, 
oder ein Nachtrausch,’ will be produced at St. 
Petersburg during the composer's jubilee cele- 
brations. 


THE death is announced of Carli Zoeller, the 
bandmaster of the 2nd Life Guards. He was 
well known as a performer upon the viola 
d’amore, for the resuscitation of which he was 
an able and fervid advocate. He lectured at the 
London Cremona Society upon the instrament 
as recently as the 14th of last March, and exhi- 
bited on this occasion no fewer than five speci- 
mens, one of which, by Eberle, had been in the 
possession of Farinelli. His fine collection of 
wind and stringed instruments and library of rare 
books it is expected will be sold in the autumn. 

AN opera on the subject of ‘ King Lear,’ com- 
posed by Antonio Cagnoni, will be produced at 
Genoa next spring. 


A CONSERVATOIRE of music is about to be 
established at Buenos Ayres. 








CONCERTS, OPERAS, &c., NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Royal Italian Opera. 
Tues. Royal Italian Opera 
- Miss Ida Kelen's Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
a Mr. T. Lehmeyer's Matiné2 Musica e, 3, Queen’s Gate Plice. 
Tuvrs. Royal Italian Opera. 
Far. Royal Academy Orchestral Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
= Royal Italian Opera. 
Sar. Royal Italian Opera. 
- Royal Academy Distribution 0° Prizes, 3, St. James's Hall. 





DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 


Court —‘ Aunt Jack,’ a Farce in Three Acts. By Ralph 
Lumley. 

Opfra Comique.—Afternoon Performance: ‘The Pillars 
By Henry Ibsen. Translated by William 


of Society.’ 
Archer, 


Saucy, bustling, and amusing, yet void of 
offence, ‘Aunt Jack’ is a favourable speci- 
men of the latest development of farce. 
Its claim to be of home production may 
probably be granted. Some suspicion is 
cast upon its originality by the fact that 
the manner in which barrister and client 
are thrown into association is in keep- 
ing with French proceedings and inconsis- 
tent with English practice. Mr. Lumley 
has, however, it may be assumed, disregarded 
probability in a point or two for the sake 
of a result not easily obtainable otherwise. 
Complete success has rewarded his efforts, 
and his ‘Aunt Jack’ elicits shouts of hearty 
and continuous laughter. Slight and trivial 
enough are the materials of which it is com- 
posed, and characters and situations have no 
claim to novelty. The whole, however, 
parodies fairly English legal proceedings, 
and the satire is harmless and mirthful. 

More than ordinary difficulty attends 
the task, happily superfluous, of attempt- 
ing a full explanation. Posing as an 
enemy of, and a scoffer at, matrimony, 
Aunt Jack, otherwise Joan Bryson, is a 
spinster who has wearied of carrying the 
burden of some forty or more years of 
maidenhood. A certain Col. Tavenor, 
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after proposing to her, has found a more 
tempting object in the fair widow of a 
Chicago dealer in pork. He has been 
false accordingly to his vows, and the 
indignant Joan has solaced her wounded 
feelings by bringing against him an action 
for breach of promise of marriage. In 
conducting this she captivates a barrister, 
who, after proposing to her, finds he is the 
counsel for the colonel, and is obliged to 
cross-examine in a hostile spirit the object 
of his admiration. Out of these and other 
complications is evolved a story which be- 
gins in Plaster Buildings, Temple, continues 
in the Imperial Hotel in a scene that recalls 
the ‘Pink Dominos,’ and concludes with a 
parody of a legal trial that is not unlike 
‘Trial by Jury.’ Some clever and fairly 
happy dialogue seasons the whole. What, 
however, is most striking in the work is 
what, not wholly in banter, may be called 
“dialectic irony.” This may or may not 
be intentional. It is at least certain that 
Mr. Lumley shows his characters the exact 
reverse of all they profess to be. In their 
spoken wordsmarriageis described as a thing 
of which to be ashamed. The two sexes are 
at open feud, and are natural and irrecon- 
cilable enemies. Those who are married 
are careful to conceal the fact, while those 
who are single pride themselves on their 
happiness. None the less, all the cha- 
racters, without exception, are steering for 
the haven of matrimony if they have not 
already arrived there. Here, then, we have 
the form of Platonic irony, if the applica- 
tion of such a term to a piece wholly 
trivial, in which the aim is ridicule, not 
argument, may be pardoned. The object 
that is held up to apparent admiration is 
being slowly sapped and demolished. This 
whimsical piece is no less whimsically played. 
As the heroine, Mrs. John Wood is the 
centre of the action. Very hard has she to 
work to keep the fun alive, but she is always 
successful. The character is intended for 
her, and she alone can do it justice. Her 
acting is in its line unsurpassable, and its 
effect upon the audience is exhilarating. 
Miss Rosina Filippi, Mr. Arthur Cecil (very 
droll as an amorous barrister), Mr. Eric 
Lewis, Mr. Weedon Grossmith, Mr. Aynes- 
worth, and other actors are funny. Mrs. 
John Wood, however, is the soul of the 
whole. ‘Aunt Jack’ was received with 
favour. 

‘The Pillars of Society’ strengthens the 
conviction that Ibsen, though careful, as it 
seems, to avoid theatrical effect, is in the 
highest sense dramatic. His psychology is 
scarcely to the taste of the average playgoer, 
and the didactic method is apt to grow 
wearisome. The whole, however, is earnest 
and pathetic, and is immeasurably higher 
than the average work set before the 
public. Given as it was with Miss Genevieve 
Ward and Mr. Vernon in the principal 
parts, the play interested and delighted. It 
might perhaps at a more promising period 
be revived for a run. Its satire of respect- 
ability is as human as it is severe. 








THE PERKINS SALE. 


At the Perkins sale, which ended on Thurs- 
day, there were copies of the four folios of 
Shakspeare and a numberof thequartos. The best 
of them was the Third Folio, which fetched 1001. 





The First Folio, a very passable copy, brought 
4151. The Second, which was wormed, sold 
for 471, The quartos sold as follows: Love's 
Labour’s Lost, 1598, 701. Romeo and Juliet, 
1599, 1641. Much Ado about Nothing, 75l. 
The Merchant of Venice, Roberts, 1600, 1211. 
Henry IV., Part IL, 225/. A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Roberts, 1600, 611. Hamlet, 
1607 (?), 601. Henry IV., Part L, 1608, 281. 
King Lear, 1608, 50/. Troilus and Cressida, 
1609, 301. Pericles, 1609, 601. Titus Andro- 
nicus, 1611, 351. Merry Wives of Windsor, 
1619, 427. Othello, 1622, 1301. Richard IIL, 
1622, 331. Richard IIL, 1594, 1001. Sir John 
Oldcastle, 1600, 2/1. The Merry Devil of Edmon- 
ton, 1608, 14/. The Troublesome Reign of King 
John, 1611, 151. The Taming of the Shrew, 
1631, 171. 5s. Lucrece, 1594, 2001. 








Bramatic Cossiy. 


Tue close of Mr. Hare’s season at the Gar- 
rick Theatre has been postponed until Saturday 
next. 


Mr. H. A. Jonzs’s new play ‘The Middleman’ 
will be produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre at 
the close of next month. 


Tuis evening, with a representation of ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ the Haymarket 
closes. 


Mr. anv Mrs. Kenpaton Friday in last week 
took their farewell of the London public. Before 
starting for America they will give a few repre- 
sentations in the Isle of Man, Manchester, and 
Liverpool. 

‘For Enctanp’s Sake,’ a play adapted by 
Miss Henrietta Lindley from a novel by Mr. 
Cromie, has been given at the Haymarket for 
the purpose of protecting the rights. It will 
shortly be given at an afternoon representa- 
tion. 


Mr. Bucnanan’s adaptation of ‘ Marmion’ will 
be given in November at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Edinburgh. 


‘Tue Stitt ALARM’ was revived on Monday 
at the Princess’s, with Miss Grace Hawthorne 
as the heroine. 


‘My Unctz,’ by Miss Amy Steinberg, pro- 
duced on Tuesday afternoon at Terry’s Theatre, 
is a farcical comedy, brisk, vivacious, and not 
particularly refined, in which Mr. C. Groves 
acted exceedingly well. ‘The Rake’s Will,’ a 
one-act play of Mr. H. P. Grattan, containing 
a pretty idea, was given on the same occa- 
sion. 


On Tuesday Madame Sarah Bernhardt reap- 
peared at the Lyceum in ‘La Tosca.’ Madame 
Bernhardt has rarely been seen to greater ad- 
vantage than in ‘La Tosca, and M. Pierre 
Berton was admirable as her persecutor and 
victim. 

‘His Toast,’ a pleasing comedietta by A. M. 
Heathcote, constitutes the lever de rideau at the 
Court, and is played by Messrs. Aynesworth and 
Denison, Miss Florence Wood, and Mrs. Edmund 
Phelps. 


‘Our or THE BEeaTEN TRACK’ is the title of 
an adaptation by Mrs. Meyrick Milton of ‘ Ein 
Schritt vom Wege’ of Herr Wichert, produced 
at an afternoon performance last week at the 
Strand. Its satire of German institutions is not 
wholly intelligible in England, and the piece, if 
it is to obtain a hold here, must be strengthened. 
Mr. Macklin, Mr. F. Terry, Mr. H. Morell, and 
the adapter played with brightness and effect, 
and Miss Norreys in one scene gave a remark- 
able exhibition of power. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—R. B.—E, A. 8—D. L.—H. L. B. 
—A. H.—W. J. L.—P. D. 8.—8. C.—H. D. M.—W. R.— 
T. H. C.—M, M.—P. de 8.—received. 

J. P.—We cannot undertake to answer such questions. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0s 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——~>—— 


TWO KINGS OF UGANDA; 


Or, LIFE by the SHORES of the VICTORIA NYANZa, 
By ROBERT P. ASHE, M.A., 
Late of the Church Missionary Society’s Nyanza Mission, 
With Illustrations and a new Map specially drawn of 
Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 66. 
“‘ Mr. Ashe’s deeply interesting narrative.""—Scotsman. 


ERIC and CONNIE’S CRUISE in 
the SOUTH PACIFIC. By C.F. de M. MALAN, RN, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“It is as pleasant a book as could be given to a boy who 
know abeut the other side of the world.’’—Scotsman. ve! — 


MANUAL of SWEDISH DRILL for 
TEACHERS and STUDENTS. Compiled and Arran 
by GEORGE L. MELIO (Gold Medallist). Contai 
110 Illustrations and Diagrams, with Portrait ont 
Biography of P. H. Ling, and valuable Paper on Scientific 
Physical Training by Mrs. O. CHANTS. Crown 8yo, 
boards, ls. 6d. 


New Additions to 
LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


———— 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BY THE WESTERN SEA,’ 


JOHN WESTACOTT. By James 
— Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 448 pages, cloth, 
8. 
“* A really good sound novel.””—IUustrated London News. 
“ Exquisite literary work.” —. man. 
“A vook to and re-read with unflagging interest.'’"— Devon Gazette. 
“Charming pictures.”— Morning Post. 
“ Effective pictures of life.’’—Spectator. 


The OPEN DOOR: a Novel. By 
BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, Author of ‘One Sum- 
mer,’ ‘Guenn,’ &. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


“ The story is in some respects stronger than the former works of this 
author that have appeared. Asit has all the old grace of manner, it 
should prove doubly popular.’’—Scotsman. 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of 
a HOUSE-BOAT. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of 
‘In Far Lochaber,’ ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ &c. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


“It is doubtful whether to any of Mr. Black’s novels there can beso 
justly applied the epithet ‘delightful’ as to his ‘Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat.’’’—Morning Post. 


PASSE ROSE. By Professor A. 8, 
emg ny Author of ‘ But Yet a Woman,’ &c. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 6s. 


“A genuine romance, harmonious in tone and unique in imaginative 
conception, rivalling the best works of Mr. R. L. Stevenson inthe rapid 
succession of striking incidents, and excelling them in the power of 
exciting personal sympathy for its characters.”—Jl!ustrated London News, 


The DESPOT of BROOMSEDGE 
COVE. By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, Author 
of ‘In the Tennessee Mountains,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth 











extra, 6s. 
“ Miss Murfree's latest book is her best....In colour and picturesque- 
ness it is certainly a brilliant piece of work.”’"—Academy. 





READY ON MONDAY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST NUMBER. 
Contents. 

The KREMLIN and RUSSIAN ART. Theodore Child. 
18 Illustrations. From Drawings by H. D. Nichols and T. D. Thul- 
s‘rup. 

PROLOGUE and EPILOGUE to ‘The QUIET LIFE’: 4 
Poem. Austin Dobson. With 12 Illustrations. Drawn by Edwin 
A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. 

FIFTY YEARS of PHOTOGRAPHY. J. Wells Champney. 
With Portrait of Daguerre. 

A GENTLE GHOST: a Story. Mary E. Wilkins. 

WESTMINSTER EFFIGIES. John Lillie, 8 Illustrations. 
Drawn by F. Lathrop and Louis Joutel. 

COUNTY COURT DAY in KENTUCKY. James Lane 
Allen. 9 Illustrations by A. C. Redwood and W. A Rogers. 

HOW SWEET IT 18: a Sonnet. William Wordsworth. 
With 2 Illustrations. Drawn by Alfred Parsons. 

The FAN. Louisa Parr. 12 Illustrations. 

MEXIOAN LUSTRED POTTERY. Y. H. Addis, 2 Illus- 
trations. 

JUPITER LIGHTS: Part VIII. 

Fenimore Woolson. 

The RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT in GERMANY. Dean 
Lichtenberger. 

A LITTLE JOURNEY in the WORLD: aNovel. Part V. 
Charles Dudley Warner. 

EXPERIENCES of an AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 
George H. Hepworth. 

MOLLIE: a Story. M. G. McClelland. With 3 Illustra- 
tions. Drawn by H. F. Farny. 

70 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


a Novel. Constance 


London : 

SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON 
(LIMITED), 

St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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STANFORD'S GUIDES AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 





STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST’S GUIDES. 


NEW VOLUMES, 1889. 


WORCESTERSHIRE: the Pleasant and Picturesque. 


By R. N. WORTH, F.G.S., Author of the ‘Tourist’s Guides to Devon, Somerset, Wilts, 
—_. = Gloucester,’ ‘ History of Devon,’ &c. With Map and Plan of Worcester 
Cathedral. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Foster, M.A., Vicar 


of Wootton, Bedford. With Map of the County. 
NEW EDITIONS, 1889. 


The CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. Puartuirs Bevan, 


F.8.8., Author of the ‘ Tourist’s Guides to Hampshire, Kent, Surrey,’ &c. With 3 Maps. 
Second Edition. 


The WEST RIDING of YORKSHIRE. By the 
Same Author. With 2 Maps and a Plan of Ripon Cathedral. Fifth Edition. 
The other Volumes of the Series are :— 

BERKSHIRE. By E. Walford, M.A. 

CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Gill, B.A, F.8.A. 

CORNWALL. By W.H. Tregellas. Fifth Edition. 

DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C. Cox. Third Edition. 

DEVON, North. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. Fourth Edition. 
DEVON, South. By R. N. Worth, F.G.8. Fourth Edition. 

The above Guides to North and South Devon, in 1 vol. 8s. 6d. 

DORSET. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H.I. Jenkinson, F.R.G.8. Fifth Edition. 
ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.GS. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.8. Third Edition. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.8.8. Sixth Edition. 
LONDON (Through). By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. F.8.A. 
LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. F.S.A. Fifth Edition. 
NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. Fourth Edition. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, ByR.N. Worth, F.G.8. Third Edition. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr J. K. Taylor, F.L.S. F.G.S. 
SURREY. ByG. P. Bevan, F.SS. Third Edition. 
SUSSEX. ByG. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. Fourth Edition. 
WARWICK. ByG. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
WILTSHIRE. By R.N. Worth, F.G.S. 
WYE (The) and its Neighbourhood. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
YORKSHIRE, North and East Ridings. By G. P. Bevan, F.3 8. Fourth Edition. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
ENGLISH LAKES. Eighth Edition. With 9 Maps 


and 3 Panoramic Views. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. Smaller Guide, 1s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s 6d. Also, in Five Sections, separately:—Chester, Llandudno, 
Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon, Dolgelly and Bala, Aberystwith and Llangollen. With 
Maps, 1s. 6d. each. 


The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. 


with Map, cloth, 5s, 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL, and 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Map, 5s. Smaller Guide, 2s. 


The ISLE of WIGHT. Third Edition. With 


Frontispiece and 6 Maps. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Feap. 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, with Corrections and Additions for 1889. 


The HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By Tuomas 


B. WILLSON, M.A. With Maps and Appendices on the Flora and History of Norway, 
Fishing Notes, and Photography. Small post 8vo. limp cloth, 5s. 


THROUGH NORWAY with a KNAPSACK. A 


New and Improved Edition. By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.8. F.C.S. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The UPPER ENGADINE.—TCURIST’S GUIDE 


to the UPPER ENGADINE. Translated from the German of M. CAVIEZEL. By 
A. M. H. With Coloured Map. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NICE and its CLIMATE. By Dr. A. Barery. 


Translated, with Additions, by CHARLES WEST, M.D., Fellow and late Senior Censor 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London. With an Appendix on the Vegetation of 
the Riviera by Professor ALLMAN, F.R.8., &c. 2 Maps. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


The BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE; with a 


Sketch of Hydrotherapy, and Hints on Climate, Sea-Bathing, and Popular Cures. By 
JOHN MACPHERSON, MD. Small post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 1889. 


MADEIRA: its Scenery, and How to See It. With 


Letters of a Year’s Residence, and List of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and Seaweeds. By 
ELLEN M. TAYLOR. With Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan of Funchal. 


Crown 8vo cloth, 7s. 6d, 
CATALOGUE of MAPS and BOOKS for 


TOURISTS, published or sold by EDWARD STANFORD. 56 pp., in wrapper, with 
Index —— of the Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland, post free 
on application. 


ee 











“” 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP of 


EUROPE. Showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, and Submarine 
Telegraphs. Scale, 105 miles to an inch ; size, 33 inches by 30. Coloured and mounted, 
in case, for use of Tourists, 10s. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS MAP 


of EUROPE. Scale, 140 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. Mounted, in case, 5s. 
The following Maps from ‘STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS’ are sold separately, mounted to 
fold in case for the pocket, 5s. each. 
Denmark and Sleswig-Holstein. The Netherlands and Belgium. 
Iceland. The Countries around the Mediterranean Sea. 
Sweden and Norway. France in Departments. 
German Empire, Western Part. Spain and Portugal. 
99 es Eastern Part. Italy, North. Sardinia. 
Austria—Hungary. » South. 
Switzerland. Greece. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP 


of the GREATER PART of EUROPE, extending from Moscow to the Atlantic, and from 
the Gulf of Bothnia to the Mediterranean. Scale, 50 miles to an inch ; size, 46 inches by 
42. Col d and ted, in case, 25s, 


? 
CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP of 
CENTRAL EUROPE. Containing all the Railways, with their Stations. The Principat 
Roads, the Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated, while the scale 
upon which the Map is drawn renders it a distinct and useful Guide for Tourists. Scale, 
24 miles to an inch; size, 47 inches by 38. Mounted, in case, 16s. 


SWITZERLAND.—The ALPINE CLUB MAP of 
SWITZERLAND. Edited by R. C. NICHOLS, F.S.A. Scale, 4 miles to an inch; size, 
60 inches by 43. Four Sheets, mounted, in case, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Single Sheets, 12s ; mounted, 
in case, 15s. The Enlarged Edition of the above, scale, 3 miles to an inch, in Eight Sheets, 
sold separately, 1s. 6d. per Sheet. 


GOVERNMENT SURVEYS. — The MAPS issued 


by the Governments of the various European States as far as published are kept in stock, 
or can be procured to order. 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY 


MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to an inch ; size, 
31 inches by 38. In case, 9s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S NEW 


LIBRARY and TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 6 miles to an 
inch ; size, 64 inches by 76. Coloured and mounted, in morocco case, 31. 13s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 


ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 10 miles 
to an inch; size, 40 inches by 48. Coloured and mounted, in case, 12s. 6¢, The Four 
Sheets can also be had separately—size of each, 22 inches by 27 ; coloured and mounted, 
in case, each 5s. Smaller Maps, 5s. and 3s. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD'S PORT- 


ABLE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES; with the Railways very clearly delineated ; 
the Cities and Towns distinguished according to their Population, &c; and the 
Mountains and Hills carefully reduced from the Ordnance Survey. Scale, 15 miles to an 
inch ; size, 32 inches by 28. Coloured and mounted, in case, 7s. G/. 


ENGLAND and WALES. — BARTHOLOMEW’S 


LARGE MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, on the scale of 4 miles to an inch, in Sixteen 
Sheets. Price of each Sheet, separately, folded and Coloured, 2s. ; mounted on linen, 3s. 


LAKES.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, on the scale of l inch toa mile. With all the Roads and 
Paths, including Bassenthwaite Lake on the North, Newby Bridge on the South, Raven- 
glass on the West, and Hawes Water on the East. Size, 27 inches by 32. Folded in 
cover, plain, 2s. 6d. ; coloured, 4s. 6d. ; mounted, in case, plain, 5s. 64. ; coloured, 7s. 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT. — TOURIST’S MAP, on the 
scale of 1 inch to a mile; size, 27 inches by 21 inches; and descriptive VISITOR'S 
GUIDE. Folded in cover, plain, 1s. ; folded in case, coloured, 1s. 6d. ; mounted, in 
case, coloured, 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on the Scale 


of 3 miles to an inch ; size, 34 inches by 27 inches ; and descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE. 
Folded in case, plain, 1s. 6d. ; folded in case, coloured, 2s. ; mounted, in case, coloured, 5s. 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP, on the scale 


of 3} miles to an inch ; size, 34 inches by 27 inches ; and descriptive VISITOR'S GUIDE. 
Folded in case, plain, 1s. 6d. ; folded in case, coloured, 2s. ; mounted, in case, coloured, 5s. 


LONDON. — COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP of 


LONDON, on the scale of 4 inches toa mile ; size, 344 inches by 27 inches. With an 
Illustrated Guide to the Principal Places of Interest, Tables of Cab Fares, an Alphabetical 
List of nearly 4,000 Street References, &c. Coloured, in case, 1s. ; Extended (size, 34% 
inches by 843 inches) and full coloured, in case, 1s. 6d, ; mounted on cloth, in case, 3s. 6d. 
Other Maps at 11s., 83., 5s. 6d., 3s., and 2s. 6d 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, 


inclading Twenty-five Miles from the Metropolis. Scale, } of an inch toa mile; size, 36. 
inches by 35. The Railways, Main Roads, Bye-roads, Bridle-paths, are distinguished. 
Mounted, in case, 10s. Other Maps at 8s., 5s. 67., 3s., 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d, or 1s. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS.—The MAPS of the 


One-inch Survey are well adapted for Tourists. Index Map, showing divisions of Sheets, 
sent post free on application. The published Sheets of any part of the British Isles kept 
in stock. Apply to EDWARD STANFORD, Sole Agent in England and Wales. 











London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Sole Agent in England and Wales for the Sale of the Maps of the Ordnance and Geological Surveys. 
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Ready this day, 
THe SCOTTISH REVIEW, Juvty, 1889, 


Contents. 
. 1. The TAKING of the BASTILLE. 
2. The RAILWAY RACE to EDINBURGH. 
3. The GREAT PALACE cf BYZANTIUM. 
4. The SALMON in SCOTLAND. 
5. The FORMATION of the MODERN GREEK STATE. By 
Demetrius Bikelas. 
6. The ROMANCE of SIR TRISTREM. 
7. SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Alexander Gardner, Publisher to Her Majesty the Queen, Paisley ; 
and 12, Paternoster-row, London. 





F. W. ROBINSON’S NEW STORY. 
OME CHIMES for AUGUST, 


(Commencing New Volume), price 4d. contai ns— 
A } al STRONG FAMILY. A New Novel by F. W. Robinson. 
r 1. Left in Charge.—Chapter 2. Mad Darrell.—Chapter 3. 
Sitter "Up for Mr, Barrett.—Chapter 4. More Changes 
GREAT MEN at HOME. By W.H. Davenport Adams. 
EARLY ROSES. By A. Armitt. 
TRENCHARD’S TRAGEDY. By Alan Adair. 
CREATURES THAT LIVE in CRACKS. By Gordcn Stables. 
MOSSO. By Hugh Coleman Davids on. 
GOSSIP CORNER. 
R. Willoughby, 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


OOKS! BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! 
best Medium for SALE or EXCHANGE of NEW and 
SECOND HAND BOOKS. Weekly, ld.—88, Chancery-lane. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO.’S 
LIST. 


——— 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The REPROACH of ANNESLEY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.’ 
Fifth Edition. In 1 vol. with Frontispiece by Gordon Browne, 6s. 

“Avery good book....Its tone and its aspirations are very pure and 

noble....Ifany oneshould be unwise or unfortunate enough to neglect 

or not to obtain an opportunity of reading ‘ The Reproach of Annesley,’ 
his folly is to be deplored or his misfortune is to be commiserat aa “ 
Standard. 


Crown 8vo. with 3 Maps, 5s. 


CELTIC IRELAND. By Soputsz 


BRYANT, D.Sc., Author of ‘ Educational Ends.’ 

“Mrs, Bryant’s chapters upon the irfiuence exerted by Irish thought 
and learning, arms, and arts upon the neighbouring island and upon 
Europe in the early centuries of our era, her account of the laws and 
state of society in Pagan and Christian Ireland, and of the political 
institutions and arts of Erin in its palmy days, are deeply interesting.” 

Scotsman 

**No reader will rise from the perusal of the volume without the 

pleasurable feeling that he has been both instructed and delighted 
Lanchester Guardian. 








Square 8vo. 6s. 


The HISTORY of aSLAVE. By 


H.H. JOHNSTON, F R G8. F.Z.8., &c., Author of ‘ The Kilimanjaro 
Expedition,’ &c. With 47 Full-Page Lilustrations, engraved 
simile from the Author's Drawings. 

“The volume has a distinct value to serious students of African life 
and manners. It is the story of a slave told by himself—a man born 
somewhere about the Niger region half a century ago, who has gone 
through many vicissitudes since. The poor fellow tells his story in a 
simple, natural style, and Mr. Johnston has been very successful in 
keeping up the delusion....Altogether the book is well worth = 

mes. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


JACOB'S LETTER; and other 


Stories. By ROWLAND GREY, nome of ‘By Virtue of his 
Office,’ ‘Lindenblumen,’ &c. 

“‘Theauthor’s charms of style and of sentiment give distinction to the 
simplest sketch. Delicate workmanship is the attribute common to all 
these graceful stories. The unconscious influence of children is illus- 
trated with rare sympathy and admirable art in ‘ King Philip’; indeed, 
we know of no treatment of this attractive yet difficult theme so suc- 
cessful, from the artistic point of view, as this exquisite little story.’’ 

Saturday Review. 


GERALD MASSEY’S POEMS NOW IN PRINT. 
Two Series, 5s. each, pp. 380 and 424. 


MY LYRICAL LIFE: 


Old and New. By GERALD MASSEY. 

“(I rejoice in acknowledging my own debt of gratitude to you for 
many an encouraging and noble thought, and expression of thought, and 
my conviction that your poems in the mass have been a helpful and 
precious gift to the working classes (I use the term in its widest and 
highest sense) of the country. Few national services can be greater than 
that which you have rendered.’’—Joun Ruskin. 


Poems 


Small crown 8vo. 33. 6d. 


UNSPOKEN THOUGHTS. 


“ It will be admitted on all hands that the author is a poet who may 
command a wide popularity....Poetic fire, imagination, strength of 
language. and artistic feeling are here in abundance "—Scotsman. 

“In this little volume of tuneful lyrics....there is — poetry.” 

Saturday Review. 

“The versification is good and musical, the observation of nature 
close and true, the phrasing often reer and keen, and generally, the 
taste —Bir 
“Gives vigorous utterance to the individualistic — and socialistic 
politics which are nowadays so apt to go hand in han 

alt Mall Gazette. 


‘The doubts of the day have filtered through an appreciative mind, 
and taken form under a practised = *'——Melbourne Argus. 

“ As elegant in versification in matter; not a line in 
them but meno an idea. he author possesses the true poetic 
gee ”"—Melbourne Age. 

work that cannot fail to touch the heart of the cultivated reader 
aoe Sincerity breathes through every line in the book, and exhibits itself 
in the quality of the work as well as in the substance ‘of the thought.. 
There is not so much as the turn of a phrase in the book that deviates 
from the line of good taste....There is....a grace and a simplicity and 
& strenuousness of heglees human emotion that make the volume a wel- 
come ¢ '—Brisbane Courier. 











London: 1, Paternoster-square. 





HE SCOTS OBSERVER: a Record and Review. 
* The Scots Observer,’ a Record and Review of —s Literature, 
Science and Art, is issued weekly, at the cost of 8! ice. Among 
signing Contributors are—Frederick Greenwood, Devid annay, W. E. 
Henley, Cosmo Monkhouse, Edmund Gosse, J. MacLaren Cobham, Hugh 
Haliburton, Sir W. G. Sim , Horace Hutchinson, Rev. Dr. J. G. Mac- 
= Eustace Balfour, m. Archer, Sir gee Douglas, Dr. Felkin, 
WB Yeats, Professor Lewis Campbell, J. M. Barrie, Richard G 
Graham R. Tomson, ae Lang, and * L. Stev Scots 
Observer’ may of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, at ‘the principal 
Railway Stations in Bagland. Orders for it received at all their Book- 
stalls; and at the Offices, 9, Thistle-street, Edinburgh, and 142, Fieet- 


street, London 


N OTES 
The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1889, 
WITH INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 
IS NEARLY READY. 





AND QUERIES 


Published by Joha C. Francis, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, E.C. 





Price 2s. 6d. now ready, with Portrait and Map of the Stanley 
Route. 


ONE MAN'S POWER. 
—. kw Pp A BS Rs 
HIS LIFE AND WORK IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
By the Rev. HENRY W. LITTLE, 
Author of ‘ Madagascar: its History and People.’ 


London : J. 8. Virtue & Co. Limited, 26, Ivy-lane, E.C. 





Price 1s. post free, 
yy DIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
é. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 





Price 2 2s. 6d. post free, 


ISEASES of the VEINS: more Especially of | 


Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their 
Medical Treatment. 
By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 


J. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 
NEW ae EL NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
OOKSELLERS'’.—Price 5e. cloth, bound, 


HE MILEONS: a Tale of Woman’s Work. 





By NOMAD. Dedicated by special permission to Mr. Walter | 


Besant. 
Mayson Beeton, 39 and 40, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


IBRAIRIE ORIENTALE L’AMERICAINE. 


F. MAISONNEUVE, 25, Quai Voltaire 25, Paris. 


COLOMB (Christophe). —La LETTRE de CHRIS- 
TOPHE COLOMB ANNON(ANT la DECOUVERTE du NOUVEAU- 
MONDE (13 février-14 mars 1193). Texte original espagnol. Eiition 
princeps, in-folio, différente des deux ditions in-4 connues jusqu’a ce 
jour. Siw par —oneal ne facsimilé d’aprés l’exemplaire récemment 
oécouvert en Es nt en la p ion de l'éditeur. 
Paris, 1889. In-fol., relié toile, 50 fr. 

Tirage sur papier de Hollande, 4 100 exemplaires numérotés. 


Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 














| most fascinating and wayward of the group is Margaret hersel 


MESSRS. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The SONG of the BELL; 


and other Transiations from Schiller, Goethe, Uhland, and others, 
By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. Crown 8v0. 7s. "ed. 


This day is published, 


ANGLING SONGS. 


By THOMAS TOD STODDART. New Edition. With a MEMOIR 
by ANNA M. STODDART. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


| LITTLE HANDand MUCKLEGOLD. 


A Study of To-day. By X.L., Author of ‘Aut Diabolus aut Nihil,’ 
3 vols. post Svo. 25s. 

“The narrative isa wontect mine of more or less dramatic situations. 
«++18 well written, and being cleverly wrought up to the climax, will 
be read with pleasure by ot ws whom the eccentricities of fortune have 

charm.’’— Manchester 

“It is vivid in soruality. am ond the analysis of character is masterly and 
original....It isa book which stands out clearly in our memory as one 


to be recommended to all who like a really good thing.’ 
Whitehall Review. 


MARGARET MALIPHANT: 4 


Novel. By Mrs. COMYNS CARR, Author of ‘La Fortunina,’ 
‘North Itatian Folk,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

“ The pride and simplicity, the quick passions and tenacious wills of 

the occupants of the farm are carefully and skilfully as and the 
Scotsman. 

“ A study of character and of English country life told with charming 
delicacy and truth.””— World. 
“ One of the best novels which have seen the light this year....Mar- 


garet is, from first to last, a triumph of fresh ges portraiture.” 
nchester Examiner. 


“The character of the im a and foolishly frank heroine is an 
excellent study.’’—Saturday 


It. 


DIANA WENTWORTH. By 


CAROLINE FOTHERGILL, Author of ‘An Enthusiast,’ ‘A Voice 
in the Wilderness,’ 3 vols. pest Svo. 25s. 6d. 

‘« This is a book that cannot fail to interest a large number of novel- 

readers....It is very realistic, its characters are well drawn 
Morning ‘Advertiser. 

“A good and readable novel; from beginning to end tne sketches of 
character and of scenery are graphic and well marked, and the plot well 
worked out.’’—John Bull. 

* We strongly advise those who tg a really good novel to get it from 


| Mudie’s forthwith.” —Pictorial 


Wm. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


INNE FORD'S MAGNESIA, 


Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
UT, and INDIGEST ON, 
and safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 


and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 








MR. BUCHANAN ON THE SUPPRESSION OF LITERATURE. 
Just published, One Shilling, 


ON DESCENDING INTO HELL 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Henry Matthews, Home Secretary. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


“I cannot praise a fugitive or cloistered virtue ; assuredly we bring not innocence into the world, but impurity much 
rather; that which purifies us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary.”—Milton’s ‘ Areopagitica.’ 


London: GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, Covent- “garden. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW ROMANCE. 


ARDATH: the Story of a Dead Self. 


WHEREIN ARE DESCRIBED THE WONDER AND TERRORS OF 
MAGNIFICENT. 


CITY 


AL-KYRIS, THE LOST 


“ Miss Marie Corelli’s latest contribution to literature is a very powerful, very fascinating 
romance. The splendours of the city of Al-kyris the Magnificent ; the gorgeous functions 
of the court of Zephoranin ; the still more gorgeous festivities presided over by that beautiful 
fiend the high-priestess Lysia; the omens which amid all the glories foretell catastrophe 
and ruin; the catastrophe itself, with all its incidents of strange horror, are painted with 


an imaginative power that holds us, as it were, spellbound. 


The chapters devoted to the 


fall of Al-kyris have not often been equalled in English literature for wealth and splendour 


of lurid invention.”—Spectator. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME (THE SIXTH) OF ‘“‘ UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES,” JUST READY. 


CHRONICLES OF A HEALTH RESORT. 


By A. HELDER. Cloth, 2s. 





RECENTLY ISSUED, IN SAME SERIES. 


ISAAC ELLERS MONEY. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 


“So well written and so admirably descriptive...... Mrs. Dean’s personages have distinctiveness and are cleverly drawn.’ 
Manchester Guardian, 


NOW READY, THE TWENTIETH VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


THE HANSA TOWNS. By Helen Zimmern. 


Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 


“Unique in the series and unique in itself...... Miss Zimmern’s work is admirably done......It will be read with an unusual 
interest and profit by many students of history who have hitherto had to deplore the lack of any book of the — ‘ 
cotsman, 


‘““THE ONE HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST WAR.” 


BATTLES and LEADERS of THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


Edited by ROBERT U. JOHNSON and CLARENCE C. BUEL, of the Editorial Staff of the Century Magazine. 
Royal 8vo. in 4 vols, cloth, gilt tops, price 5/. 5s, 


“ Collected and bound up in four a quarto volumes, the papers on the American Civil War form what we venture 
to call a unique military book.” —Spectat ; 
“Promises to be a most valuable contetoation to history......This is a magnificent publication.”— Daily News (Leader). 


THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW.—Price 2s. 6d. 


Contents for JULY, 1889. 

1, The BRITISH SHAN STATES. By J. George Scott. . KARENNI and the RED KARENS. By Major-General 

2, The NATIVE PRESS of INDIA. By W. 8. Seton-Karr. MacMahon. 

3, IS RUSSIA VULNERABLE in CENTRAL ASIA? 10, PHILIP de MELHO. By M. P. J. Ondaatje. 

4, The MARRIAGE of the CHINESE EMPEROR. By | 11. MAHOMED’S PLACE in the CHURCH. Notes and 
W. H. Wilkinson. Criticism. 

5, The FALLING RUPEE, and a Probable Consequence. | 12, The DEVELOPMENT of PERSIA. 
By Surgeon-Gen. Sir William Moore, K.C.I.E. Q.H.P. Besta, +s 

6, = ADMINISTRATION, a Rejoinder. By H.P. | 13. The NATIVE PRINCES of INDIA and their RELA- 


TIONS with the — GOVERNMENT. By Sir 
Lepel Griffin, K.C.8 


SUMMARY of romeeeer REVIEWS. 


=) 


By Demetrius 





7, The GREAT INDIAN DESERT. By Horace Bell. 
& The ORIGIN of the SARACENS. By Ernest de Bunsen. | 


The CENTURY for AUGUST is the Summer Number, and contains— 
‘The STREAM of PLEASURE: the Story of a Boating Trip on the Thames,’ by Mrs. E. R. 
PENNELL, with 33 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL—‘ The BIBLE in TENNYSON, by HENRY 
VAN DYKE, illustrated by Frontispiece Portrait of Lord Tennyson—' The NEW SCHOOL of EN- 
GRA VING,’ by JOHN P, Davis, illustrated— The OLD BASCOM PLACE, by JoEL CHANDLER 
HARRIS, illustrated—' A POSITIVE ROMANCE, by EDWARD BELLAMY, dc. Price 1s. 4d. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C, 
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HAVE YOU USED 


PEARS SOAP 
LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND ALL BRAIN WORKERS 


WILL FIND 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 





most refreshing beverage, 


‘specially during work when solid food cannot be taken, It satisfies without loading the stomach, 
stimulates the system, and leaves none of the neurotic effects of tea and coffee. 


The perfect PURITY and delicacy of this Cocoa is testified to by 
HASSELL, The LANCET, The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, HEALTH, &c., &c. 





SPENCER BLACKETT & HALLAM’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——_>—_ 


NEW AND POFULAR EDITION OF L. B. WALFORD’S NOVELS. 


Now ready, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each, with Frontispiece engraved in Paris 
from Drawings by Laslett Pott, 


MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. By 


L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘The Baby’s Grandmother,’ ‘ Cousins,” 
‘Troublesome Daughters,’ ‘ Nan,’ ‘ A Mere Child,’ &c. 
*," The author’s other Novels will be published at short intervals, in 
due succession. 


THE SENSATIONAL WORK OF THE SEASON. 
Second Edition with Preface, at all Booksellers’, 6s. 
A BABE in BOHEMIA. By Frank 
DANBY, Author of ‘ Dr. Phillips: a Maida Vale Idy}.’ 


‘* A book like this should be read by all: there are fragments in it of 
which Zola and Daudet would not be ashamed.”’—Piccadilly. 


The FIRE TRUMPET: a Romance of 


the Cape Frontier. By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of ‘ Through 
the Zulu Country,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A BIRD of PARADISE, By Charles 
T. C. JAMES, Author of ‘ Against the Grain,’ ‘A Romance of the 
Queen’s Hounds,’ ‘ Galloping Days at the Deanery,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The NEW EVE. By Mr. Randolph, 


Author of ‘ One of Us,’ ‘ Mostly Fools,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
Picture boards, 2s. ; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


DRIVEN BEFORE the STORM. By 


GERTRUDE FORDE, Author of ‘ In the Old Palazzo,’ &e. 


The HAUNTED CHURCH. By James 


MURPHY, Author of ‘The House on the Rath,’ &c. 


A WILY WIDOW. By Henry Cress- 
WELL, Author of ‘ Incognita,’ ‘The Sius of the Fathers,’ ‘The 
Survivors,’ ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ &e. ( Shortly. 

NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
At all Libraries, 1 vol. 8vo. 5s. 
IDYLLS of the HOME, By Harry 
DOUGLAS. 
MRS. BURNETT’S NEW STORY. 
Stiff wrapper, ls. ; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
The PRETTY SISTER of JOSE. A 


Spanish Love Story. By Mrs. HODGSON BURNETT, Author of 
‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 


SPENCER BLACKETT & HALLAM, 
35, St. Bride-street, E.C. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. ‘Absolute Security. Liberal Loss Settlements. Prompt 


Payment of Claims. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 
LOSSES PAID over 17,000,000/. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUBANOE 
MPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDO 
otfon EVELYN ASHLEY-Chairman, 








Annual Income ee 000 
COMPENSATION ALREADY PAID + _£2,600,000 
Moderate Premiums — di — New C i 





Prompt and Liberal Roemer er Claims. 
West-End Office: 8, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Head Office : "64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
UGHOUT on 
.. “ HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. Suits ail. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10). to 10,0004. 
Cash Prices. No extra eharge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, port free. 
¥. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


SOBATH” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 

(catenee constructed on a new principle offering unique advan- 

tages. Has a large Reservoir of Ink, secure from dust and evaporation, 

anda a Dippisag-Well in which the Ink is always maintained at the 

same level. Made in a variety of useful and ornamental forms. Adapted 

for all climates. Sold by all Vendors of the “Swift’’ Writing 
Requisites. 








WIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 

(Patented). Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holds a large supply 

of Ink, secure from leakage, and ready for instant use. With Non- 

Corrodible lridium-pointed Pen, 2s. 6d.; with Gold Pen, Iridium- 
pointed, 5s.; or best quality, 10s. 6d. Of all Stationers. 





WIFT” STEEL PENS of every grade. GOLD 
PENS. Speciality: 6d. Iridium-Pointed Pens for the ‘ Swift” 
Reservoir Penholder, Retail of all Stationers. 





WIFT” BLUE-BLACK WRITING and COPY: 
ING INKS of guaranteed excellence in convenien* bottles, fitted 
with corkscrew. tip tanya 1s., 2s., and 3s. Lipped bottles for ** Isobath,” 
6d. each. Of all Station 
Bold Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers of the 
“ Swift” Writing Requisites. 
Thos. De la Ree 2 Co. BunLi.t-row, Lo rdon, E.C. 
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BOOKS FOR COUNTRY AND SEASIDE READING. 





Each work can be had separately, price 6g, of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





*,* ‘QUEENIE’S WHIM,’ by ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, and ‘The ROGUE,’ by W. E. NORRIS, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. | Nancy. 
Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts, 

Belinda, 
“Doctor Cupid.” 





By Mrs, ALEXANDER, 
The Wooing o’t. 
Which Shall It Be? 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Look Before you Leap. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. 

The Freres, 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 
Nellie’s Memories, 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Not Like Other Girls, 
Robert Ord’s Atonement, 
Uncle Max. 
Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. 





By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 





By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 


Misunderstood, 
Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 





By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 

A Ball-Room Repentance, 
A Girton Girl. 


are just added to the Series. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 
The House by the Churchyard. 


| By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


The “First Violin.” 
Borderland, 








By W. E. NORRIS. 

| The Rogue. 

Thirlby Hall, 

A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor, 





By E. WERNER. 
Fickle Fortune, 
No Surrender. 
Success: and How he Won It. 
Under a Charm, 


| 

| Healey. 
Kith and Kin. 
| Probation. 


| The Wellfields. 








| By HELEN MATHERS. 


| Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 





| By Mrs, PARR. 











By CHARLES READE. 
A Perilous Secret. 


| Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 








By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 








By Baroness TAUTPHCUS. 
The Initials. 
Quits. 








By MARCUS CLARKE, 
For the Term of His Natural Life. 





By Mrs. RIDDELL. 





By HAWLEY SMART. 


George Geith of Fen Court. 
Susan Drummond, 
Berna Boyle. 





Breezie Langton. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
No Relations, (With Illustrations.) 











By Lady G. FULLERTON. 





By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. [ Reprinting. 





By MARIE CORELLI. 
A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta. 
Thelma. 





By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe. 





By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours, 











| ANONYMOUS. 


The Last of the Cavaliers. 





Ellen Middleton. 
Ladybird, 
Too Strange Not To Be True. 





By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only complete Edition, besides the Steventon Edition 
upon hand-made paper.) 


Emma. 
Lady Susan, and the Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 


Northanger Abbey, 
suasion. 


Pride and Prejudice, 
Sense and Sensibility. 


and Per: 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, B.C. 
Printed by Jouw C, Francis, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jomw C. Faancis at 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Ohancery-lane, E.C. 
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